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Nothing Can Hold Back the Dawn 


By Colonel Frank Knox 


Publisher of the Chicago Daily News 


y eee all, the heart of a man is the most re- 


silient thing in the world. For rebound and for come- 
back there is nothing on earth to compare with it. 
Regardless of geography, race or creed, they're all 
alike—men will bend but they wiLt Nor BREAK. 

We've just had a demonstration of it here in the 
United States. 

A short time ago you could have cut the gloom 
with a cheese knife. 

Today the whole nation is smiling. 

Tomorrow they will have pretty well forgotten. 

Why? 

Simply because it is human nature to live in the 
future tense. 

College professors write histories. We read them, 
most of us, because we’re supposed to, but we don’t 
really care where we've been. All we want to know is 
where we're going. 

The trouble with the depression was the fact that, 
in spite of all we could do, it remained in the present 
tense. We wanted to push it behind us—that’s the 
way the human animal gets rid of his troubles. Now 
we think we are more or less rid of it—the effects, 
no—but the thing itself—decidedly, yes. 

“IT remember back in 1932 when business was in a 
terrible shape.” 

“Oh, shut up! Call up Bill and let’s make it a 
foursome for tomorrow.” 

And that’s the way it goes. Out of sight—out of 
mind. 

We feel that whatever ailed us is by way of slipping 
back into the blur of things we choose to forget. 

The man-in-the-street is walking with a springy 
step. Smiles have crowded out the worry wrinkles. 
Again we see life ahead of us. Again we believe 
Again we hope, laugh, and pLan. Three weeks ago, 
it was like a nightmare. No matter how hard you 
tried, you couldn’t move. Nothing mattered. One 
brain, one set of muscles, and one man was just 
about as good as another. Today every man feels 
that once more he has a fighting chance to win out. 


Before the past is ali a blur, lets 
stop a moment for a kindly word 
to the humble heroes whose names 


did not get on the front page. 


Down deep from somewhere there comes a low 
rumble — a vibration — a something or other that 
sounds like the presses starting in a newspaper build 


ing—every newspaper man knows what I mean 


A SONG WRITER would say—“happy days are 
here again.” The conservative and, for the most part, 
wrong-guessing economist would perhaps call it the 
beginning of a new cycle. We business men interpret 
it as merely meaning that, after all these months of 
idleness and rusting, the wheels are once more begin- 
ning to turn. At any rate, let us hope that wherever 
we are going, we're on our way. It will take careful 
driving—but the big thing is that at last we are 
movinc. And, from a quick glance at the new bank- 
ing set-up, it appears that we have plenty of gasoline. 

Meanwhile, however, let us not come back so 

quickly that we forget the real heroes. May | 
recommend that the following be cited for bravery 
in action: 

—the man who, in spite of his lost job and his lost hopes, 
managed somehow to keep his family fed; 

—the wife who went through it all, uncomplaining and 
smiling; 

—the merchant who, in spite of the rush to the store across 
the street, refused to cut the quality, preferring to die by 
his standard rather than to desecrate it; 

—the manufacturer who kept the shoddy out of 
product; 

—the dairyman who didn’t water the milk; 

—the man who, in spite of advice, kept his assets in his 
own name; 


—the cop who shot it out with armed bandits and took his 
share of lead at the few dollars a month that he didn’t get; 


—the landlord who wasn’t overly squeamish about the rent; 

—the banker who protected his depositors; 

—and last, but most noteworthy of all, the good citizen, ot 
any land whatsoever, who kept his faith in God and 
country. 

The night has been long; but the never-ending 

cycle of night into day still persists and now—nothing 
can hold back the dawn. 





A candid statement of opinion on 
a problem of peculiar urgency in 
the United States from a man who 


has pioneered in modern industry. 


Essentials of 
Sound Banking 


By Henry Ford 


As told to Arthur Van V lissingen, Jr. 


Bascase. as it has developed in the United States, 
has grown so far away from its basic functions, and has 
brought itself and the country to so low a condition, that 
a new deal cannot be longer postponed. We have always 
known what was right: now events have aroused the 
moral courage to do it. All of our national problems are 
moral at their root. 

A good bank is never a bonanza. It is never a “gold 
mine.” Never a get-rich-quick scheme. A good bank has 
as its primary purpose the safeguarding of its depositors’ 
funds and their use in forwarding the vital functions of 
industry and commerce. Its success is in promoting the 
prosperity of its community. The money that it earns is 
payment for service, not a profit on speculations carried 
on with other peoples’ money. I have said before that 
when you see an over-prosperous bank, look for a heavily 
mortgaged community. Of course, that kind of prosperity 
always collapses and carries its devotees down with it. 

The banks that helped to build America were man- 
aged by a generation of bankers who regarded their work 
as a profession, and whose tradition was like the traditions 
of the sea, or medicine. These bankers were honorable 
custodians of the peoples’ funds and wise, unselfish busi- 
ness advisors. They could never have imagined bankers 
sinking so low as some have done in our time, or banking 
practice becoming so degenerate. 

Many of these honorable representatives of basic bank- 
ing are still with us, though inactive—they have been 
elbowed out by the new generation of go-getters. There 
are still banks which have held faithful to the precepts of 
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Henry Ford—whose genius in turning mecha’ 
inventions to practical uses has made his 
synonymous the world over for mass prod 


righteousness, and they have reaped the reward 
of their integrity by growing in public respect 
at a time when many banks are shrinking in 
esteem. There are likely, I believe, to be mor 
such banks in the future. 

The fact is no business, and American bank 
ing is not an exception, can exist except on a 
foundation of eternal truth. This observation 1s 
not original with me. A number of courageous 
bankers have been preaching the same things, 
but they have found how impossible it is to ge! 
a hearing from money-mad people. You might 
as well talk against a hurricane. But people who 
will not listen to reason and obey the voice of 
righteousness, cannot escape the bludgeoning 
of resulting events. 

As long as banking is a private business, sul 
ject to the law as all other private businesses are, 
we cannot blame its customers for withdrawing 
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support if they no longer approve of the busi- 
ness. When customers decide that a brand of soap or 
toothpaste or magazine no longer merits their confi- 
dence, they simply withdraw their support, and no 
one challenges their right to do so. When a number 
of citizens use a storage house to stow away their fur- 
niture and then, because they are informed that the 
storage place is not fire-proof or sanitary nor its man- 
agement honest, they withdraw their furniture, who 
challenges their right to do so? It is the same with 
banks. As private business enterprises they are sub- 
ject to the same treatment by their customers as any 
other private business. But when customers begin to 
withdraw their patronage from a bank, then, unlike 
soap making or printing, banking assumes a public 
status, and customers are informed that if they 
exercise their rights they are hurting the country. 


Te point of view would be more reasonable to 
the people if some power had previously compelled 
the banks to take that public status in the first place. 
For example: John Jones has $200 deposited in the 
bank, saved from his wages for six months, which 
he intends to pay on his house. The $200 undoubtedly 
belongs to John Jones. It does not belong to the bank. 
Yet any morning, without John Jones’ knowledge or 
consent, that $200 may slip away to take part in some 
hazardous stock speculation and never come back. 
Now, after enough of that has taken place and John 
Jones begins to hear that the bank is “shaky,” he 
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goes to get his $200. It is his. He earned it. It is all 


the financial structure of the 


) 
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he has. But he is met by reproof that he is unsettling 


nation by asking for 


his $200. The bank suddenly assumes the form of 
public custodian of financial integrity. All I am say 
ing is this: if we want John Jones to take that view 
of banking now, the bank itself should have taken 
that view the morning it let John Jones’ $200 go 


to the stock market. That is but simple fairness. 


I know the other side, of course. But banking is a 


business, and no business is worth a moment’s consid- 
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custodian of financial in 
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Jones to take that view of 
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Above—a peep into New York’s financial district. 
The Stock Exchange is the low building at the left. 


eration that does not take care of its customers first. 
Until the emphasis in banking is placed on the 
depositors’ rights and security, there is absolutely 
no use in talking about any other phase of banking. 
Even today, if the depositors had confidence in the 
primary dependability of the banks, there would be 
no crisis. That is to say, the heart of the whole 
question is the depositor. Not the banking system. 
Simply the depositor. Make everything right at 
that point, and everything becomes right, all the 
way down the line. Making the depositor its chief 
care will keep banking clean in every other phase. 

Understand, I am discussing only the elementary 
principles of banking here, not the mechanics of 
making money out of banks. If we were discussing 
the entire question at this time, we should have to 
consider the whole money system, and interest and 
loans, and the determination of the value of stocks 
offered for investment. The ground to be cleared is 
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so extensive and the problems of its clearing so 


that it should attract the best brains to the | 
self-seeking brains. Leadership at this p 
be bought only by public service, and 
service at this period can be rendered 
the cost of sacrifice. 

But the advantage of limiting our att 
depositors is that with this point straight, : 
cannot avoid being straight. There are ty 
which no bank should ever depart fro: 
single hour, The first is the security of . 
and their availability at all times. We | 
quently hear that this is impossible. But i 


recently we began to hear it, for the thing 


impossible at all if the bankers keep ay 
practices they know to be wrong—as man\ 
honorable, and solvent bankers today can 
Indeed, this availability of deposits when 


is not even the “ideal” I have called it: it 
most ordinary of necessary policies in ba 


Below—Wall Street at noon. To the right is ¢ 
sub-treasury; old Trinity Church is in the baci 
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the bank in its capacity as lender of the com- 
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s cash, should do business only with productive 
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which increase the community well-being by 


rs 


facturing commodities, rendering services, thus pay- 


ves and supporting homes. The spectacle which 


ntry witnessed previous to 1929 of hundreds of 


ns for speculation and not a dollar for production 


es 
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mill 
completely illustrates what I mean. Those hundreds of 


millions were the deposits of millions of plain citizens in 
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banks and small city banks and big city banks 


country 


all over the land—money sucked out of the community 


that earned it and sent to New York for stock trading 


19 
Lild 


purposes. It is quite the same as if our peoples’ deposits 


had been sent to Monte Carlo. 


a )W, these two objects — safety of deposits, use of 
credit for constructive and not speculative purposes— 
are not only feasible, they are absolutely necessary 
if any banking system is to survive. It was fail- 
ure in these two points that brought on 
the condition we see today. 

Why are these perfectly obvious and 


desirable things so much disap- Jats a om 
proved? The first reason is, I sup- 2 ee See 
pose, that they would seriously a ! a 
decrease bank stock dividends. | | ey 

On the above terms it would be % ' |e] 
impossible to collect millions ” ni 
in bonus money for selling 


worthless securities to unsuspect- X 

ing depositors. Also thirty-five ‘ = 

to fifty per cent dividends would 
not be possible. But banks would 


be solvent and the nation’s business 
undisturbed. That would certainly be 


worth more than any bonuses today. busine 
. F Ww ¢ 
Another reason, I suppose, is that things egal 


would slow down a little. They always do, any- sideration that doc 


way. If we have not sense enough voluntarily to not take care of 


customers first...” 

slow them to their natural tempo, they are slowed 

down for us far below the natural tempo. No one now _ banks must go in order to survive will be a slower 
believes that the feverish years previous to 1929 were of way, no doubt, but we shall go farther. 

any benefit to the country. We could have done with- As to working these things out, it should 
out them. What we thought was a rapid progress was_ child’s play for those who have mastered the 
only a rapid and dangerous pulse. We needed to be _ intricacies of modern financial practice. The main 
slowed down and we were slowed down, but unfor- point always is this—the depositor owns the money. 
tunately not by our wisdom, but by our folly. Had we If he puts it in for safe-keeping it should be safely 
used our wisdom, we had not suffered so much, but kept; if he is willing to have it invested, safety 
there never was any wisdom in greed. The way the should be just as great [Continued on page 56| 
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“The roof was an old or 
with high chimneys, and 
the door had been mad 
from timber cut from a 


tree felled before Elizabeth 


The Price of Gold ce 


By Sa Philip Gibbs 


Md... old treasures went into the melting pot 


during a recent chapter of history when England 
went off the gold standard and the price of gold rose 
so high that it tempted many hard-pressed people to 
sell trinkets or anything made of that precious metal. 

There were queues of well-dressed folk, old and 
young, before the counters of gold assayers and jewel- 
ers. Poor old widows sold their husbands’ signet rings 
—thousands of them. Tiaras and ducal coronets came 
onto the counter. Old athletes who had once been the 
heroes of the ‘sporting world, now slunk out to sell 
their trophies. The descendants of famous soldiers 
sold the medals and decorations of their ancestors. 
Old ladies keeping lodgings or living in bed-sitting 
rooms—impoverished by falling dividends—went to 
the buyers of gold with their engagement rings, or 
with bracelets and necklaces which had belonged to 
their great grandmothers. Thousands of watches of 


rare workmanship, which had been kept as heirlooms, 
went into the scrap heap for so much an ounce. 

I cannot help thinking of all this because of one 
old lady who was excited by this “Gold Rush,” as 
it was called, and in her simplicity—the childlike 
simplicity of age—believed that the few trinkets she 
had might be the means of keeping a roof over her 
head and the wolf from its door. 

The roof was an old one with high chimneys, and 
the door had been made from timber cut from a tree 
felled before Elizabeth was queen. They belonged to 
a Tudor farmhouse with three hundred acres of good 
arable land round it on the border of Sussex. She 
had lived there more than forty years after her hus- 
band’s death with her son who was John Eashing, 
like his father, and like the eldest sons of all the 
Eashings who had ploughed these fields. Now she 
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was living here with her grandson, another John, 
od his French wife, Henriette. 

Granny, as they called her, was eighty-two years 
Jd and still active, with a will of her own and an 
aid in the affairs of life, although some people, 
He sriette, for instance, seemed to think that she was 
in her second childhood. Absurd that! She still read 
the newspaper every day, if she could find her glasses 
_they had an extraordinary habit of disappearing 
from the place where she had put them only two 
minutes before. 

She was a little deaf, but not nearly so deaf as they 
seemed to think. These young people mumbled now- 
adays, and Henriette spoke English with a French 
accent. After supper, when they sat on each side of 


the open hearth side with a log fire burning below 











“I hate to be brutal about it,” said 
the banker, “but I can’t let you 
have another five hundred, my 
dear fellow.” 


II 


the Tudor chimneypiece, Henriette sprawling in a 
deep arm chair with some novel on her lap, while 
John smoked his pipe and stared moodily into the 
flames, the old lady played Patience as she had done 
for more than forty years every evening on a little 
card table made when Queen Anne was not yet dead. 

They mumbled together, these young people whom 
she had confused with their predecessors. She wished 
they wouldn’t mumble. And they were always hid 
ing things from her. That was her worst grudge 
against them. They tried to keep her in the dark 
about everything, dropping their voices when they 
had private things to say to each other, and not let 
ting her know what was happening or going to 
happen. Henriette would go off in the motor car 
sometimes — without saying a word about it — and 
come back hours later as though she had been away 
only five minutes. That was annoying. 

Then John told her nothing about the farm. It was 
a surprise to her when she overheard him telling 
Henriette that the hay had been ruined by the rains 
and that he had lost a good bit of money. She was 
upset one day when he let out that he had turned off 
six of his men because he couldn’t afford to pay their 
wages. One of them had been on the farm for twenty 
years. He was the son of a ploughman she had known 
when her son was alive. This grandson of hers had 
no right to turn off men without letting her know. 
They never let her know anything until it had hap 
pened. Then they always pretended that they had 


told her and that she simply had forgotten again. 
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She crept to her bedroom and stood there in her 
nightgown before the dressing table on which two 
candles were burning low. 

“John is in debt,” she said. “He has been hiding 
it from me. They hide everything from me. They’re 
afraid to tell me.” 


She slipped into bed. 


Su: had a dream that she was a young girl again 
with a husband who thought her beautiful. She was 
surprised in the morning to remember that she was 
an old woman. It was when she was doing her hair 
in front of the mirror on the dressing table that she 
saw how old she looked. It gave her quite a shock, 
as it often did after a dream when she was back in 
her girlhood. 

Then she remembered other things. John was in 
debt! She had heard him say so last night. Unless 
that had been a dream, too. She was afraid of talking 
about things like that because sometimes she mixed 








tee RO 
up dreams with real things and was never 
of herself. 

It was a week or so after that night 
Eashing, her grandson, went to see the m 
a bank in the market town. The cashier | 
him in a friendly way and said, “Good 
Mr. Eashing.” 

John Eashing returned the nod. 

“Can I see Mr. Barton?” he asked gray 

He had to wait a few minutes before he saw M; 
Barton, the bank manager. Then he was s 
and the manager—a youngish-looking man in spite 
of grey hair about his temples—held out his 1 to 
the son of an old comrade who had been ip yi. 
battalion during the world war. 

“Good morning, John. Take a chair, w 





Have a cigarette?” 
“Thanks.” 
Young Eashing sat heavily in the chair and accepted 


a light for the cigarette. [Continued on page 50| 


“Pardon me! Do you know anything about this little portrait, madam?” 
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“So, when ready to ascend, we find our hardy pioneer of the air sitting astride an inch and a quarter 


spruce pole, his feet perched on two similar poles. . 


. Sash cord grasped firmly in each hand...” 


Reminiscences of an “Early Bird” 


By Frank W. Goodale 


i. this miracle age of modern science we have 
learned to accept commercial aviation along with 
all the other wonders, and the recent successful 
scheduled flights to South America of the Graf 
Zeppelin got but a paragraph on the inside pages. 
At forty-five, I am surprised to find myself entitled 
to the designation of “pioneer” in lighter-than-air 
navigation, and that the events which are still fresh 
in my mind are linked with the dark ages of 
aviation. It is difficult for me to realize it. 

Perhaps the following editorial from the New 
York Evening Telegram of July 13, 1909, of which 
I have a copy in my scrapbook, tells the wonderful 
progress that has been made more forcibly than 
anything I could write: 
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While unfavorable winds have delayed Hubert Latham, 
the French aviator, from attempting his flight across the 
English Channel, there has been plenty doing here in the 
flying line within the last twenty-four hours. 

It started yesterday morning when Frank Goodale the 


Crowds held their breath in 1909 
as he piloted a sputtery airship 
over the Hudson. Now few exclaim 


when a Zeppelin crosses an ocean. 


boy aeronaut, piloted his airship across the Hudson at 130th 
street, came down Broadway, circled the Herald Building, 
and returned to the Palisades. 

To conclude, the Wright brothers at Fort Myer, circled 
the parade ground six times in five minutes and thirty-eight 
seconds, the speed attained exceeding forty miles an hour. 

The strides made daily in aviation indicate we are on the 
verge of startling discoveries. 

The above tribute was inspired by a trip that 
covered about eleven miles and required forty odd 
minutes to complete. And yet it was made only 
twenty-four years ago! Aside from this editorial 
comment, all the dailies carried front-page scare- 
heads and played up the flight as the event of the 
day. And, as stated above, the Graf Zeppelin now 
is travelling on schedule to South America and gets 
only a paragraph on the inside pages! 


A few of the older readers may remember some- 
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thing of the early Knabenshue type of airship, with 
which I did most of my flying, but for those who do 
not, perhaps a brief description would not be amiss. 
The gas bag was sixty feet long and about eighteen 
feet in diameter. Made of a single thickness of light 
Japanese silk, it was treated to six coats of a linseed 
oil varnish to make it gas-tight. It had a capacity 
of about 8,500 cubic feet, with a gross lift of about 
540 pounds. The bag alone with the light quarter 
inch suspension lines weighed 120 pounds. 
Incidentally, while the first ships we built were 
covered with a cotton net, about 1908 we started to 
use a band of cotton cloth sewed along the lower 
side of the gas bag as a substitute for the net. The 


Photo: C. R. Van Gieson 
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nets helped to add to the strength of che v2 
but with the adoption of the suspension ba 
entire weight of airship and operator was bo; 
that one single thickness of light silk. 

Into the suspension band at regular interval, \ 
placed brass gromets, and the cords tied int 
openings were brought down and attached to a 1; 
angular framework made of spruce. This 
thirty-six feet long and thirty inches high, was 
point up about five feet below the bottom of the bs 








The operator, or “aeronaut” as he was called, rod 
astride the frame in which the five horse) 
motorcycle engine was mounted. To presery 
balance, the engine was about a third of the wa 

from the front of th 











and connected to the propel 
by a long hollow steel tube 
as a shaft. 

The rudder, mounted at ¢/ 
rear, was built of bamboo fs 
poles such as we used wy 
creek in our boyhood days. 
This was covered with 
bleached muslin and operated 
by a long endless line of cotton 
sash cord run through a pulley 


placed just ahead of the engi: 


® when ready to ascend, 


we find our hardy pioneer of the 


air sitting astride an inch and 





quarter spruce pole, his feet 
perched on two similar poles, 
and a piece of quarter-inchi sas! 
cord grasped firmly in eacl 
hand as his only hand-hold, and 
at the same time his only means 
of controlling the horizont 
direction of the craft. 

The “ship” being weighed of 
so that the bag was just sus 

















Asove: One had to be som: 
thing of an acrobat to operat: 
an airship back in 1913, “the 

dark ages of aviation. 


Lert: The author's feat of fiy- 
ing over New York twenty- 
three years ago is a common 
place for the world’s largest 
dirigible, the United States 

Navy’s Akron.” 














cr: Roy Knabenshue (draw- 
the cover on an old timer) 
ighed too much so the author 
/ an impromptu introduction 


piloting an early day dirigible. 


tow: Lincoln Beachey (left), 
ly day pilot, whose photo- 
iphs the author (right) auto- 
. graphed upon occasion. 


12 the weight (not lifting), 
yperator gave the word and 
motor, after a lot of coaxing 
priming, started to sputter 
the spontaneous abandon of 
nch of firecrackers. This pro- 
da violent reaction along the 
ire length of the frame-work, 
ising the aeronaut to vibrate 
vith the rest of the machine. This 
; neither pleasant nor reassur- 
v, but one became used to it as 
. part of the game after a few 
periences in the air. 
\fter the motor was warmed up 
ng enough to indicate an in- 
tention to continue to run, the 
ronaut slid back along the 
frame about two-thirds of the 
way aft, and the word was given 
to the men who had been hold- 
ing the frame shoulder high off 
the ground to, “Let go, every- 
As this was done, the 
weight of the aeronaut caused the 


7 “hae 
DodyV. 


nose to incline upward at an angle of fifteen degrees 
and the pull of the propeller drew the ship upward. 
When the desired height was reached, the aero- 
naut slid forward in a series of hops and jerks until 
the ship was on an even keel. He then had nothing 
to do but steer with the tiller rope, balance himself 
and the ship like a tightrope walker, pump oil with 
a hand gun every three minutes, test the internal 
pressure of the gas bag by snapping his index finger 
against the round belly that was only a foot above 
his head, and keep a careful ear tilted towards the 
motor for any signs of asthma or the croup with 
which all these motors were chronic sufferers. 
These ships were easy to control in the light 
winds (ten miles per hour or less) in which we 
chose to navigate. The aeronaut seldom got lost 








Photos (above and left below): Brown Brothers 





for he had an unobstructed view of the ground 
right between his legs at all times. No matter what 
the elevation was you could always tell where you 
were by just lowering your gaze a few degrees. 


Te: only instrument carried was an Ingersoll 
wrist watch, which was very important. Our contracts 
said a flight to earn the money must last at least 
ten minutes and we were always careful to stay up 
at least that long—unless the engine stopped. There 
was the rub! The engines did stop at the most in- 
opportune moments, and then while the ground 
crew started a wild dash across country to help 
salvage the ship, the aeronaut was supposed to keep 
it afloat by dropping sand ballast, of which about 
thirty pounds was carried. [Continued on page 47]| 
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Is Inflation the Way Out? 


Yes —By William Trufant Foster 


Director of the Pollak Foundation 


OW that the “best minds” have had their say, 
before the investigating committee of the United 
States Senate, on how to save the country, how safe 
is the country? It is not safe, as yet, evidently, from 
a confusion of conflicting economic theories. The 
suspicion grows that a confused Congress, tired of 
the jibes of the “best minds,” devised a means of 
revealing to the country the equally confused state 
of the “best minds.” 

But is there no agreement on anything? No firm 
ground of admitted matter? Nothing but economic 
bogs and quicksands? 

In reality, there is no disagreement whatever con- 
cerning fundamentals. They are so plain that he who 
runs may read—especially he who runs away from 
the experts. The man-in-the-street can stay in the 
street, and there discover from the most common- 
place of his own observations and experiences all the 
truths that are needed, as a basis for the economic 
recovery of the United States. 

First among these admitted truths is the fact that 
we possess, in the United States today, every physical 
requirement for prosperity that we possessed four 
vears ago. We have the men and women, just as able, 
just as eager as they ever were to do their part. 
Human nature has not gone to pot in four years. We 
possess, also, the land, mines, forests, water power—all 
the natural resources. God has not gone back on us. 
We possess, as well, all the factories, power plants, 
laboratories, railroads, and office buildings—in short, 
all the fixed productive capital that we had in the 
heights of prosperity. 

In order to gain an additional thirty billion dollars 
a year of real wealth—enough to abolish poverty— 
enough to pay off the total national debt in one year 
—we need but use the productive resources, human 
and material, which have been at our command 
every day of this depression, and which are still at 
our command. The United States requires nothing 
from the rest of the world except that which the rest 
of the world is eager to send; so eager, in fact, that 
the price has been reduced a billion dollars. Surely 
the saving of a billion dollars need not ruin us. 





In These Brisk Times 


Inflation, as this is written, is an issue at white 
heat in many countries of the world, but espe. 
cially in the United States. It is being discussed in 
legislative halls, in Rotary clubs, and in homes, 
The recent moratorium and subsequent events, which 
have included a mild form of inflation, have but 
accentuated interest in this problem. 


In response to many requests from readers, 7). 
Rotarian presents the articles on these and the two 
pages following. They come from recognized author- 
ities, and clearly set forth the fundamentals of two 
conflicting economic theories. It is left entirely to 
the individual reader to formulate—or confirm—his 
own opinion. Brief comments will be welcomed 


—The Editors 














If then, we have at hand every physical require- 
ment, the trouble must be mental. “When a horse 
balks, the balk is in his head, not in his legs.” He 
moves forward, as soon as he decides to move. If, 
tomorrow morning, everybody in the United States 
decided that this depression was over, it would Le 
over; not because we decided that it was over, but 
because, having so decided, we would proceed to us 
our vast productive resources. 

Why, then, do we sit around, year after year, be- 
moaning our fate? Why do we give nothing but 
charity to these millions of idle workers, who ask a 
chance to work? Why not allow them to use thes 
surplus materials and those idle machines, and create 
the real wealth which a hundred millions of ou 
own people are eager to consume? 


Te answer is simple. The only reason why we do 
not create more wealth is because we cannot sell tt. 
Consumption regulates production. The buyer rings 
the bell. The whole industrial and financial world is 
organized—very efficiently, too—for the purpose of 
producing anything for which there is a market. That 
is true, even today, in the depths of depression. There 
is, in fact, a superabundance of available currency 
and credit for the financing of any producer who can 
sell his product. 

Let a buyer appear tomorrow morning in Tucson, 
Arizona, with an effective demand for a thousand 
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vessels to be built in the desert, and the ves- 
els would be built—quickly. A hundred banks, in spite 


would suddenly become eager to finance 
yna whaling industry. All business needs is 


1 1° 
whaling 


eft hes 
OL 14455**"9 


rhe Arl 


buyer. An economic depression accompanied by 
hibit te consumer buying is no more possible than 
| Aiea accompanied by abundant rainfall. 

Why. then, is there a shortage of buyers? Here, 


.e man-in-the-street knows the answer only 
| It is solely because of a lack of income on 
it of one hundred million willing consumers. 


—t ee 


All the consumers are like the cow which was 
offered for sale in Ogunquit, Maine. “How much 
milk will she give?” asked the prospective purchaser. 
“| don’t rightly know,” answered the owner of the 
cow, “but she’s a durned good natured critter, and 
she'll give as much milk as she can.” 

The only reason why business as a whole curtails 
output, discharges men, becomes panic-stricken, is 
because the income of ninety-five per cent of the 
people who are eager to consume more, does not keep 
pace with the production of consumers’ goods. 

Thus we reach the final question: Why is there any 
lack of consumer income? The an- 
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stand that as easily as the man-on-the-farm. He knows 
that you can’t fill any empty milk pail by talking 
cheerfully to the cow. Scolding gets no better results. 
Neither does petting: caresses are poor substitutes 
for calories. Every cow knows that. For the first two 
years of this depression—apart from cheering and 
scolding and petting—the government and the banks 
did little except feed the cow sawdust and wonder 


why she gave less milk with the natural result. 


: Vs a given volume of currency and credit 


in circulation, and a given turnover, a country can 
transact and pay for a given volume of business, and 
no more. This is not theory; it is arithmetic. Not only 
has the volume of bank credit decreased by billions, 
but the turnover—what economists call velocity of 
circulation—has slackened until two dollars are not 
doing as much business now, as one dollar did four 
years ago. Both currency and credit have adopted 
the Share-the-Work plan. 

From these plain facts, the man-in-the-street draws 
one plain conclusion. This conclusion may be much 


too simple to receive any [Continued on page ‘4\ 
| s + | 





swer is published every day in the 
bank statistics. The necessary bank 
credit has been driven out of circu- 
lation. In the first two years of this 
depression, as far as the bankers 
had any policy, it was a policy of 
deflation. As far as the government 
had any policy, that, too, was a 
policy of deflation. As a result, de- 
mand deposits fell off, in two years, 
from twenty-four billion to fifteen 
billion. Wages inevitably fell off at 
least nine billion. 

“What is the explanation of hard 
times?” wrote a lady reader to the 
editor of the Brunswick Pilot. 

“Lady,” answered the editor, 
“hard times is a period when 
people quit feeding the cow, and 
wonder why she gives less milk.” 
The man-in-the-street can under- 





An EncusH View 
OF INFLATION 


A cartoon by Dyson in the 
London Daily Herald. 
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THE ROTARIAy 


is Inflation the Way Out? 


ep- By H. Parker Willis 


Professor of Banking, Columbia University. 


QO. most occasions when business is depressed, 


and when prices are tending to recede with conse- 
quent difficulty on the part of debtors in meeting 
their obligations, there is a general demand for some 
measure of “relief.” At such times, this demand 
assumes definite shape as a request for public action 
intended to cancel or scale down debts. Occasionally, 
it appears as a plan to have the community or nation 
assume debt. At others, it appears simply as a request 
that something be done to alter the price level, so that 
debtors shall be enabled to return to their creditors a 
smaller share of their own labor, power, or wealth 
than they would otherwise have to do, and thus to 
equalize the values they give up with those they 
originally received. 

At other times, when nations are in a position of 
financial embarrassment, due to the fact that extrava- 
gance or sudden war demands have unbalanced their 
budgets, or when public income yields have fallen 
off due to bad business, changing international trade 
currents, or other factors of like sort, it is urged that 
the public treasuries shall supply themselves with 
purchasing power by merely printing currency or 
marking up on bank books deposits to their own 
credit, thereby giving them new buying power. When 
nations yield to such pressure and adopt either of the 
courses thus indicated, the action so taken usually 
drives the older currency out of circulation under the 
operation of well-known laws of money, and there 
ensues a higher level of prices, due to the fact the 
new substitute is less valued by its users. 

Sometimes it happens, as at present, that business 
depression and individual suffering coincide with 
national impairment of finance. The demand for 
action is then doubly strong, and the temptation to 
yield to it doubly insistent. When a government thus 
yields to pressure of the sort described, the policy 
adopted is ordinarily termed “inflation.” 

Such inflation may be any one of several sorts and 
often takes form as one of the following courses of 
action (among others). 

1. Abandonment of the specie standard on which 


It’s merely the old idea of th. 
philosopher’s magic stone which 
could change base metal to gol 

o ’ 


says this “sound money” advocate, 


the nation formerly conducted its business and j; 
which debts were stated. In such a case legal tender 
notes are usually substituted (greenbacks). 

2. Suspension of redemption of previous; existing 
notes and their successor issues in specie. (This step 
is often given the term “moratorium.”) . 

3. Enlargement of existing note issues or bank de. 
posits, while nominally pretending to maintain 
redemption in specie, but really refusing to permit 
withdrawals of such specie to occur. This policy is 
often entitled “specie embargo” and was the policy 
adopted by the United States during the World War. 

4. Resort to devices tending to stimulate the use of 
bank funds by artificially cutting interest rates, induc. 
ing loans to be made on unduly easy terms, and the 
like. Such loans are then necessarily made upon secur- 
ity not previously likely to be considered and thus 
lead to an “unliquid” or unavailable condition of 
bank assets. This normally is said to be a “frozen” 
condition; and eventually leads to bank failures or 
at times shades off into a moratorium. 


Worrurr one of these, or some other, expedi- 
ent be employed, the result is commonly an enlarge- 
ment of note circulation or of bank deposits or both. 
Because of this fact, many hasty observers have been 
disposed to conclude that a mere enlargement of the 
supply of money or circulation will produce the same 
results that follow from an impairment of the money 
substance or base. 

These men have the belief that simply to increase 
the number of money units produces the same effects 
as to substitute a less valuable kind of unit. Accord- 
ingly, in many instances, they habitually demand 3 
larger or an increasing supply of money or credit, on 
the ground that it will bring “prosperity,” or will 
“ease” debt, or will make “business” more “active. 
There is not even the slightest scientific or logical or 
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‘jstical warrant for any such 
belief as that which holds that 
ny advance of prices will follow 
n enlargement of the supply of 
money. The classical economists 
who originated what is called the 
“quantity theory of money” said 
mecca that it held good only 
“other things are equal.” 


PLAN FOR 
RETURN TRIP 


= 

Today all authoritative econo- 
mists admit that the supply of 
“money,” in order to have any defi- 
ite meaning, must be defined in 
terms of supply of credit, velocity 
of circulation, and many other ele- 
ments beyond public control, while 





they also recognize that prices are 
determined largely by conditions 
of production and cost, rate of 
expenditure of income, and by a 
variety of other complex factors 
that are only indirectly influenced 
by the change in the supply of 
money. While admitting, there- 
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fore, that, if more money is actually 
given for a designated quantity of 
goods, prices are zpso facto higher, 
they deny that the mere creation of more money 
means that it will be used exactly as before in pur- 
chasing goods. To cite but one example: Everyone 
of course remembers the immense enlargement of 
gold holdings, federal reserve notes, bank deposits 
and every sort of circulating medium which occurred 
in the United States after 1926. Yet prices fell, at first 
slowly, and after 1929 with precipitate speed. 

To have changes of commodity prices as the result 
of credit and currency enlargement, there must be a 
shock to confidence in the stability of credit and 
money, resulting in an effort to buy commodities at 
more than normal speed and often to hoard or store 
them. The community must, in short, be driven to 
distrust its money or circulating medium so that it 
secks to put its wealth into tangible form. This does 
not mean “prosperity,” but inevitably leads to the 
reverse, and hence periods of apparent prosperity, due 
to inflation,are invariably followed by periods of more 
or less deep depression depending on the degree of 
the preceding inflation. 

The inflation philosophy is shallow and without 
much observation of actual conditions over any 


Inflation, suggests Cartoonist “Herblock” in the 
(Kansas) Times, is @ flight into the stratosphere of rarefied economics. 


Leavenworth 
The author declares it to be a veritable will-o’-the-u isp. 


period of time. It is based really upon the desire to 
repudiate debts that have grown onerous, and which 
it is supposed can in that way be lightened. To work 
out at all as expected, however, it is necessary that 
inflation shall operate directly upon the price level 
and this is only occasionally the case. In many in 
stances of inflation, the process operates chiefly upon 
stocks and securities, and only in a negative way if 
at all (perhaps sometimes by tending to prevent 


price declines) upon commodities. 


Bas. for instance, was the situation in the United 
States during the years 1926-1929 when commodity 
prices went steadily, though slightly, lower, and has 
been the case in Great Britain where prices are today 
about the same as at the time that nation left the gold 
standard, notwithstanding considerable banking in- 
flation in the meantime. British goods prices have 
changed as measured in gold, the pound sterling 
falling in value internationally by twen*y-five per 
cent or more, but local prices stated in sterling have 
been little altered. There [Continued on page 44| 
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Photo: Wide World 


A speck in the Pacific just off the California coast is Catalina Island, home of the 


Chicago Cubs during the Spring training season. This picture was snapped during 
an early intra-club game, Pitchers Pat Malone and Guy Bush taking turns in the box, 


This Baseball Business 


By P. K. Wrigley 


Owner of the Chicago Cubs 


OMETHING that never ceases to puzzle me— 
and, I suspect, will continue to puzzle me for a good 
many years—is the general attitude that the head of 
a business has nothing to do. It is, in fact, downright 
annoying. For it always stirs some latent doubt as to 
whether I could not have more time to myself if 
only I were brighter. And there are, after all, a good 
many things in the world which make pleasant 
breaks in a life spent at an office desk. 

Only today a caller with some unfinished business 
inquired of me, “Will you be in town the first 
of next week ?” 

And out of the depths of my heart I assured him, 
“Certainly. I’m always here, I’m too busy to get 
away. I’d give an arm to be anywhere except in Chi- 
cago on the first of March,—particularly out with the 
Cubs at Catalina Island. But you can count on my 
being here whenever you need to see me.” 


Running a big league ball team 
is surprisingly like operating a 
factory—only with a few extra 
thrills and troubles thrown in. 


Like most Americans, I enjoy baseball. Unlike 
most of my fellow citizens, I own a major league ball 
club, the Cubs. A number of years ago I began buying 
Cubs stock whenever I could find any lying around 
loose, because I thought it would be a good inves: 
ment. Thus I became the third largest stockholder in 
the club. My father, William Wrigley, Jr., was the 
largest stockholder. His will left me his ownership 
of the Cubs. He explained to me when he set up thi 
provision, “You're already heavily interested, you 
know what it’s all about. And there’s no use leaving 
a baseball team to the tender mercies of an estate, of 
to be managed by a bank or trust company. That 
would surely kill it off.” 

So, I own a baseball team, National League cham- 
pions last year. My father used to get out to every 
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home game, and often he travelled with the club to 


important series. But he had retired from the active 


management of his other interests, and thus had 
wel <, 
the necessary leisure. 

Even my good friends assume that I'm out at the 
ball park almost every afternoon of the season. I wish 


| were. As a matter of fact, I would guess that 
half the bank clerks in Chicago get to see the Cubs 


av oftener than I do. I wouldn’t dare to enter an 


SR can 1a 


p! 


ordinary fanning argument such as is in progress in 





Be f every drug store of an evening. I suppose I might as 
9 BB well admit the most shameful chapter in my history 
tes H as a club owner. ; 
ae, | ie ; 
nk Last summer there was to be a special ceremony 
tcl at t d 


4 at one game, in honor of Charlie Grimm, the man- 
. ager. I had been yearning to go to a game anyhow, 

ond I really should go out to help honor Charlie. 
' So, at the last minute, I rushed from my desk out to 
the ball park. I had not bothered to get a ticket, and 
they wouldn’t let me in! When I told the gateman 





who I was he said, “Oh yeah! I suppose you’re Babe 
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Ruth, too, ain’t your” If I ever live that down, it 
will be because another World War comes along to 
take my family’s and my friends’ minds off the 


painful incident. 


i» [ cannot set up as an authority on the strategy 
of play and the abilities of the individuals and the 
interesting incidents of the season. But I know some- 
thing of baseball as a business. And it 7s a business, 
a big business. It was because of its business possibil- 
ities of profit that I first invested in baseball. And 
since the Cubs team became a top-notcher in the 
diamond world, it has been profitable. 

After all, baseball as a commercial enterprise is 
much like all other legitimate lines of business. The 
team is the product. The ball park, with its stands 
and its surroundings, is the package. A good product 
can usually be manufactured and merchandised at a 
profit. If a good product has an attractive package, 
the job is easier. This has been our whole philosophy 
in handling the Chicago National League baseball 


team, and it seems also to be the basis on 





which the other outstandingly successful 
teams in major and minor leagues are 
operated by their owners. 

Every business with which we have ever 
been connected has been run with the idea 
of giving the public good value in attrac- 
tive packages. Another way of saying it is 
that service pays. And if the emphasis is 
placed on service, the profits almost take 
care of themselves. It works out in base- 
ball exactly as it works out in the gum 
or any other business. 

There is no need to go into a step-by- 
step history of how the Cubs were built up 
from an also-ran team to continuous con- 
tenders for the pennant. If you are a base- 
ball fan you probably know the story as 
well as I do, and if you are not a fan you 
don’t much care. 

The development of a ball park into an 
attractive package for the team is not so 
generally understood. It has seemed to us 
The Chicago White Sox do their Spring 
training at Pasadena, California. And 
here 1s Charles F. Berry, catcher, at 


bat — with the “horsehide” soaring in 
the general direction of center field. 
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that when people take an afternoon to watch a baseball us to make sure that our gum is no: 
game, they want pleasant outdoor surroundings. No mat- out in wrappers printed from muddy jp 
ter how good a ball team you provide, the memory of a and worn plates. A poor package would , 
tainted “hot-dog” will linger long after the game 1s for- affect the quality of either the ball team 
gotten. A surly usher will outlive in memory three home gum—but it would interfere with sa 


runs and an extra-inning game. A green, clean, well-kept 

park and stands will make the whole experience just so Ww. PUT the ushers in uniform. 7 

much more pleasant (even though the customer may not ated esprit de corps, and made them 
specifically notice these features of the service) and there- amenable to discipline. We took ove: 


fore to be the sooner repeated. freshment concession, to make sure tha 
So we developed Wrigley Field with these ideas in mind. best popcorn and sO On were offered - I 
We went contrary to accepted practice by barring all adver- customers at a fair price. The objective js ; 


tising signs from the park. We set out to maintain the satisfy the purchasers and thus increas: 
grass just as well in every square foot as in the infield. “You _ pleasure in an afternoon off at the ball ¢ 
can never keep grass growing right in front of the stands,” And it has worked out in exactly this way. 











































experienced groundskeepers protested. But it has been done, There are merchandising wrinkles « 6 
even where the traffic is so heavy that no turf can stand Jine of business. The development of Ladies ¥ 
the wear. It involves a good many loads of fresh sod every Day has been one of these. We went at it wit ss 
summer, and all the labor of resodding. Sod alone cost the definite idea of broadening our market, 
$5,000 last year. But it is just as good business as it is for You know how it is! A man has an afterno: sh 
off, and wants to go to the ball game, but h : 
wife doesn’t know anything about baseball br 
so she wants to do something else. They com 5 
promise, and do something else. br 
We announced that on Fridays we woul? M 
admit the ladies free, and they began coming ; 
in couples and fours [Continued on page 5\ fa 
This smiling slugger is Riggs Stephenson : 
(left), Cubs outfielder, who won his spu 
on the University of Alabama nine. Hi: Ol 


teammates say he holds the world cham 
pionship for ice-cream consumption, eating 
it by the pint, both morning and evening! 
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George Davis, New York Giants out- 
fielder, has just loosed a long one in 
a pre-season game with the Cubs— 
but no luck! The Cubs won, 10-2. 
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If you would obtain access to 
a bov’s heart build for him 
a bridge between his make- 


believe and his real world. 


Open Sesame! 
By Farnsworth Crowder 





bs 


URE, school is okay. I’m strong for it, only there’s 
too much sitting down. You know, reading what some other 
fellow did or said, or looking at pictures, or listening to the 
teacher. Too much second-hand living. 

“Say, when my grandfather was a boy my age, he could 
hein horse, ride and drive, repair harness, tan leather, build 
a log house, dig a well, grow a garden, cure ham, make adobe 
brick, plough and disk and rake, milk a cow or even a nanny 
goat, raise chickens and turkeys, make butter, cook his own 
breakfast, knit, play the accordion, sing in the choir, and talk 
Mexican. He certainly could do lots of things. 

“I’m not saying I want to change places with my grand- 
father. I like this world fine. But I'd like to feel as if I 
belonged to it. As it is, I feel like I’m sort of excess baggage. 
I’m an expense to my folks and to the government. I’m put 
out of the way in a corner, nine months out of every year, 


Photo: Ewing Galloway 





A Week for Boys and Girls 


Rorary has a special interest in Boys’ Week 
(or, if girls are included, Youth Week), for it 
was the Rotary Club of New York City that first 
conceived the idea and put it into operation in 
1920. Since then it has spread rapidly, now being 
observed generally throughout the world. 


While local programs vary widely, all are en- 
compassed by the institution’s four-fold purpose: 


To focus public attention upon the boy (or girl) 
as one of the World’s Greatest Assets by making the 
nation think in terms of youth. 


To interest everyone in boys (and girls), to 
interest these young people in themselves, and to 
emphasize fundamentals in character building for 
citizenship. 


To develop a community esprit de corps in the 
home, school, church, and spare-time organizations 
which deal with youth 

To advocate for every youth an equal chance to 
work out his without the handicap of 
underprivilege or overprivilege. 


destiny 


In the United States, the week from April 29 
to May 6 has been designated for this year’s 
observance by the National Boys’ Week Commit- 
tee, of which Walter W. Head is chairman and 
S. Kendrick Guernsey is secretary. 

Special days have been designated with ref- 
erence to Loyalty, the Schools, Industry, Ath- 
letics, the Home, Citizenship, etc. 

Suggestions for local observance may be ob- 
tained from National Boys’ Week Committee, 
211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, U. S. A. 


to 
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where I’m supposed to read and listen and 
make-believe and sit. Some day when I’m 
grown and graduated, I can really get out 
and have a go at things. They say you spend 
a third of your life in bed. Well, if you spend 


another third sitting down, that doesn’t leave 


very much time to be up and 


. .. So speaks the boy. 


critical utterance. 


“As it is, I feel like I’m sort of 
excess baggage. I'm an expense 
to my folks....Some day when 
I’m grown and graduated, | 
can really get out and have a 
go at things.” 


doing and having a look-see.” 


I'm not claiming the above 
as a literal quotation from some 
juvenile’s mouth, but I believe 
it is pretty close to what thou- 
sands of boys would say if they 


could give their uneasiness some 


The hungriest time in the 
sweep of the seven ages of man 
is that space from cradle to the 
twenties. A boy’s ravenousness 
at a turkey dinner is perfectly 
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typical of his capacity for all sorts of first-hand nour- 
ishment. And it is one of the failings of our modern 
specialized life that it tends to shut him off from that 
nourishment, away from the active going world of 
his father and his grandfather. 

To be sure he is sent to school and to camp, to the 
club and the playground; he joins the Boy Scouts or 
the “Y.” He sees pictures on paper, talking pictures 
on the screen. Reports come to him from the press, 
from around the family table, from his friends’ chat- 
ter. All this is well and good and a modern boy can 
become a very knowing, even uncomfortably sophis- 
ticated young human; and still move and have his 
being in something of a vacuum. 

Our civilized lives fall into routines and patterns; 
the first thing we want to know of a man is what he 
does—what is his “line.” Te round out and complete 
our existence, we turn to vicarious living. Because 
the world is enormously varied and man’s life is 


brief, the most alert and footfree individual can have 





Photo: Underwood & Underwood 


“We expect our children to play around, have few responsibilities, get 


their lessons, keep out of trouble, and stay put.” 


only a limited experience. Books, the radio, the the- 
atre, the cinema exist primarily as agents for extend- 
ing our experience and giving it added richness. 
Again, well and good: these things are indispens- 
able: in them reside the glories of religion, art, and 
philosophy—the greatest glories of man. 

But man needs something more substantial, hard 
and earthy in his diet than cream puffs, speculations, 
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shadows, and stirring tales. I am reminded of bo, 
who read with fascinated horror Remarque’s 4) 
Quiet on the Western Front. He closed the | | 
at nine o'clock, fell into bed, and was aslee) 

minutes. The following night he saw the gory cinem; 
version and came home with shining eyes: “Gee. . 
keen stuff!—a lot more real than the book.” Bu; still 


he was able to go to bed and sleep peacefully, 


A FEW evenings later on the street, h 
woman fall in the path of a motor truck and ha 
her feet crushed flat. Certainly, as against the happen- 
ings in All Quiet, a tame bit of violence. But ther 
it was—a palpable event. The boy was so faint after 
witnessing the accident that he had to bx helped 
home and he complained for days thereafter of being 
haunted in his dreams by what he had actually seen, 
This is a crude enough example, but it makes 
the point: blood written in black type in a book 
or streaming from wounds in 
a moving-picture is pale blood; 
a cut thumb can be far more 
eloquent to a boy. 

This is not to deny, it is rather 
to insist that there is a reciprocal 
relation between recorded expe- 
riences and real ones. But it is 
vital relation that modern life 
tends to destroy, especially f 
children. There is an abundan 
of the recorded, the mirrored, 
the stored-up type of experience; 
but is there enough of the other 
to provide balance and illum: 
nation? I contend not. 

And I contend that we elders, 
by paying our school taxes and 
voting fit men to the school: 
board, have not thereby shoul- 
dered off the responsibility w: 
owe the up-start generations. 
It’s something to make a man sober to read about 
the thousands and thousands of jobless boys roaming 
this country at the present moment—most of them 
we are told, boys in that wilful and impulsive, y« 
idealistic period before the twenties; and again ' 
read that the largest criminal-age group last y««! 
was that falling between eighteen and ninetec?. A 


ror ifs 
i 


leading educator recently raged at the schoo! fo! 
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are not initiated into the clan’s secret societies; they do not 
accompany their fathers to the fishing-hole, on the hunt, o1 
the warpath; they do not serve apprenticeships; they do 
not help provide the meat, drink, and shelter of the tribe; 
they do not stand guard at the door of the wickiup to warn 
of dangers in the night. No: we prolong childhood into 
the twenties if we can; we expect our children to plat 
around, have few responsibilities, get their lessons, keep 


out of trouble, and stay put. 


NO ADMITTANCE. 


rHIS MEANS YOU KIDS. 


R eftect this is the sign on our office doors and factory 
gates, over the entrances to our warehouses, harbors, quar 
ries, mines, foundries, mills, round-houses, shops, bakeries, 
kitchens, pressrooms, hospitals, laboratories, studios, court 
rooms, and council chambers. 

Toward youth we are inclined to show an indulgent, 
condescending, subtly disrespectful attitude. We work 


hard for them, but keep them at | Continued on page 48 | 





Photot Chicago Tribune 


{nd Editor Brown to John Scrivener: “John, 
it’s a great life, getting out the News. How'd 
you like to go out with Reporter Scoop and 
then follow his story right through from the 
editorial rooms until it comes off the chutes 

on the big presses?” 


failure to give youth a social conscience 
and the bone marrow of character. Lar- 
ruping the school is all too easy; this 
gentleman might well have turned a sharp 
eye on the rest of us. 

When a youth is moving through his 
teens, he is groping for engagement with 
a real world; he is fumbling to seize hold 
of man’s estate. His blood is hot and his 
censors weak. He is capable of passionate 
devotion and enthusiasm; he is vulnerable, 
quickly aroused, easily embittered. 

There is a hiatus, a blankness between 
youth and man’s estate; not merely the 
immemorial distance between generations, 
but a space that is even wider. Our boys 
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Honor — 


ANDREW ELLICOTT DOUGLASS, sp ; 
(left), director of Steward Observatory and , 

fessor of astronomy at the University o| 

author, and member of the Tucson Rotary 

cause of a distinguished career in advan 

terests of higher education which has brou; 

honors and important offices in leading ast 

and archaeological societies of state and n it 
because of his revolutionary discovery for dating py, 
historic ruins by tree rings and climatologi: 





Huser E. GALLOWAY (lower left), b 

president of Rotary International: Association | 

and Ireland for 1932-33, he brought to his ta 
background of fifteen years’ active Rotary 
which began in his own club at Newcastle-u 
England. He has served in recent years as a 1 
the Classifications, Club Service, and European 
Committees of Rotary International. Aside fron 
nership in the firm of W. Galloway & Com; 
manufacturers since 1844, he also finds time for } 
Boys’ Club, and civic organizations. 


Joun L. GRIFFITH (lower right), 
Rotarian, because, during many years of s 
coaching of athletics, as commissioner of athlct | 
of the Western Intercollegiate Conferen 
1922, and as editor and publisher of th 
Phoner tials Bee Journal, he has exerted a wholesome infl 

clean sportsmanship among the youth of th 
States; and because of his recent election as | 
of the National Collegiate Athletic Ass: 
comprising two hundred leading American 
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New Stress on an Old Theme 


7 Clinton BP. Anderson 


President, Rotary International 


i HIS birthday party of the air,* Rotary finds 
its interest in the advancement and improvement of 
business as vital and challenging as it was upon the 
inception of the first Rotary club, twenty-eight 
years ago, in Chicago. 

The essence of Rotary was an effort to promote 
business by the promotion of confidence in the indi- 
vidual member. Almost from its inception Rotary has 
fostered a business program motivated by the ideal 
of service. 

the beginning, this program of Rotary was 
aimed at the improvement of relationships between 
the merchant and his customer. As the program ex- 
panded, it was evident that the same ideal of service 
must characterize the relationships between the em- 
ployer and the employee, and between the Rotarian 
the club and his competitor outside. 

Is this not an ideal time to begin considering in our 
business program the responsibility of the Rotarian 
to himself, the opportunity that a Rotarian and every 
other man has today to benefit his own business by 
the exercise of what appears to be simple business 
judgment? It would appear so. 

Roger Babson, who warned of the collapse in the 
stock market, gives this note to merchants now: 
“Next to recklessness at the top of a boom, the most 
foolish thing in the world is discouragement at the 
bottom of a slump.” Perhaps he might also say that 
it is just as unsound to build up an inventory of 
money credits at this time as it was to build up a 
commodity inventory. when commodity prices 
were at their highest. 

The basis of all wealth lies in provision for the sat- 
isfaction of human needs. Where could a merchant’s 
money | be safer than in thé goods that stock his 
shelves? Where could your money and mine be safer 
than in the clothes we wear and the food we eat? 
We have all been living from hand to mouth. We 
have bought as little as we could—either as mer- 
chants or as customers. Is this not the hour to change? 

There looms on the economic horizon the proba- 


*Note—This message was a part of Rotary’s twenty-eighth 
anniversary program, participated in by Founder Paul Harris 
and Secretary Chesley R. Perry, and broadcast by extensive 
hook-ups to listening clubs around the globe. 


Where is wealth safer than in 


commodities men will consume? 


What will bring back normale, 


S 


quicker than money put to work? 


bility of an inflation of money in some form or 
another. Why could noi this trend be anticipated by 
transferring credits from intangibles to the com 
modities which they represent? 

There is a phrase, “the vicious circle.” One factory 
closes and thereby puts out of work a great class that 
normally buys from a second f: actory, and as it closes, 
the doors of a third factory are likewise closed. Bu: 
just as there is a down-throw to this circle, there is 


also an up-thrust. 


‘Baez items out of personal experience will illus 
trate this point. Last September | found a dye factory 
working four six-hour shifts daily in an effort to pro- 
duce more than its intended capacity of dyes to be 
used in the production of fabrics, though the cotton 
mills were still idle. 

In January I visited the great industrial South and 
saw cotton mills running d: iy and night. They were 
making the fabrics for ‘eisai the dyes were being 
rapauabaieaall though the factories to cut them into 
garments were closed. 

Today a friend writes that his garment factory is 
operating at capacity and that for the first time in 
three years, there is not an idle machine as they make 
up the fabrics for which the dyestuffs were being 
produced last September. 

We seem to be méving out of the vicious down- 
throw of the circle: We seem to be moving out into 
the up-thrust. Commodity prices will become firm. 
They will move up. 

On this birthday of Rotary, it would seem to be 
within my province to suggest that Rotary clubs 
need again to resume their study of vocational serv- 
ice, not alone from the standpoint of service to the 
customer, not alone from the standpoint. of better 
relationships between employer and employee or be- 
tween competitors, but equally from the standpoint 
of doing a service to the individual himself. 

This is the hour of opportunity to turn money 
inventories into commodity inventories. We need 
circulation .in industry. We must have velocity in the 


flow of goods. 
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Squint your eyes a tiny bit, say those who know, and old Quebec, from « 


St. Lawrence at sunset, becomes peopled with romantic figures of centurie: ) 
the left is the staunch old Citadel; to the right, the historic Plains of A 


Quebec—Where Old France Lingers 


By Marius Barbeau 


A Harvarp UNIVERSITY geographer recently 


expressed his disappointment over the sameness of 
the towns he had visited on a transcontinental tour of 
the United States and Canada. People everywhere 
spoke one language; they lived in houses that were 
much alike, had the same food; and they conformed 
to commonplace standards in costume, habits, and 
ways of looking at things, whether in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Seattle, or Toronto. In this, Canada did not 
sensibly vary from the States to the south, nor could 
a real frontier be discerned anywhere. But Quebec— 
that 1s different. 

Because of this difference he enjoyed his sojourn 
there, and, upon his return, gave a glowing account 
of what he called “French suryival” in North Ame- 
rica. Survival was not the right word, since it means 
something “post mortem,” as it were. And Quebec 
is not dead; it is a live and growing scion of ancient 
France on the shores of the Saint Lawrence. It stands 
like a quaint oasis in the midst of man-made uni- 
formity, a uniformity that long was an ambition and 


has now almost over-reached itself. 


Southeastern Canada has a unique 
treat awaiting the Rotarian who 
can spend a few days there going 
to or from the Boston convention. 


I was a little boy when I saw Quebec for the first 
time, and the impressions received then have not 
quite faded to this day. It was so different from 
Omaha, Nebraska, or again Clayton, Idaho, where 
my parents had spent some years in connection with 
gold mining. We landed from a train near a large 
river, about a mile wide, and stepped onto a ferry 
boat with flapping sidewheels. It looked like a frog 
in the greenish tide-waters. The high promontory 
across the river seemed a giant in armor, ready to 
hurl darts at you. Its citadel, ramparts, turrets, and 
spires were like those of fairy tales. We had arrived 
bodily in fairyland. 

Of course those were youthful impressions, 
Quebec since has gone on changing like most other 
places. It has lost some of its attractive quaintness. 
Yet every time I go back, something of the first 
experience is still there. Narrow streets gulp you 
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down as soon as you land on the pier; you might almost 

mp from one sidewalk to another, as in the old towns 
of No rmandy. After a while, a corkscrew hill, cobbled and 
steep, draws you up its coil; then you find yourself in wide 
open spaces aloft, on a terrace the like of which does not 
elsewhere. There you look on avast river bend be- 
tween huge cliffs, rolling hills one or two thousand feet 
high, a large island towards the sea—Orleans, and then 
the Beaupré Coast to the left, with innumerable whitish 
houses strung along fifteen or twenty miles of road like 
mother-of-pearl on an Oriental rosary. 

There is a fragrance of the salt sea and of resinous forests 


exist 


all at once, a tonic for appetite. A French restaurant is 
round the corner, with Bordeaux or Burgundy wines. The 
people there and on the streets chat leisurely in French. 
In the open, on the terraces, many benches face the river 
the enjoyment of peace and sunshine. You hear peals 
of laughter. Children ride horseback on old battery guns 
d play around small pyramids of cannon balls. Every- 
ng looks ancient as the Rock of Ages, in this historic 
ress with battlements and vaulted stone gates, every- 
hing save the people. They enjoy themselves and are 
ingely youthful. A holiday spirit pervades the place, 
is it something romantic, as on the stage or in grand 
opera? You expect to see a draw-bridge and a 
Look well, on the highest cliffs, about the Citadel, and you 
likely to find them! 
Every time I go back to Quebec some reminiscences of 


portcullis. 


the old days jump at me, as if out of Captain Kidd’s trea- 
ure chest. Climbing Mountain Hill, for instance, I am 
reminded of the rivalry of the two silver smiths, one of 


S. J. Hayward, Montreal 
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whom — Renvoizé — had his small shop there, 
over a hundred and fifty years ago. A master 


craftsman, he chiselled and embossed chalices 
and monstrances for the churches and monas- 
teries. His work had the sure touch of the 
mediaeval craftsman. 

Angels, heavenly faces, and flowers emerged 
all for 


a small fee. But sometimes parish priests who 


under his fingers from silver and gold, 


| 
























The most ancient church 
in Canada is Notre 
Dame des Victoires at 
Ouebec. It dates back to 
1688, when Louis XIV 
was on the throne, and 
Canada was known to the 
world as New France. 


If you think all North 
America was made from 
one cookie-cutter, see 
Ouebec. French is spoken 
everywhere, and one sees 
sights duplicated no- 
where in the world but 
old France. These carters 
are loitering and chatting 
along a typical street of 
Quebec's slow-changing 
“Old Town.” 
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brought gold coins to him wondered whether their 
full weight was turned to jewelry for church use. 
They were, he assured them, save for the wastage, 
and that is the jeweler’s own! 

Since there was profit in the craft, there might 
also be competition. The master’s own apprentice 
would eventually be his companion, his fellow 
worker, Aware of this, Renvoizé in good time dis- 
missed him. But he was sent to France by his ambi- 
tious father to perfect his studies, and later became 
his master’s rival. They vied with each other, and 
were none too friendly. So here along Mountain Hill 
stands Renvoizé’s old stone house,and there, Amyot’s, 
like outposts of days gone by. 

Further above there used to be a fascinating block 
of small, topsy-turvy houses, as quaint as any in medi- 
eval France. I still remember it from childhood and 
regret its disappearance. There were old wrought- 
iron signs on the walls, a wood-carving representing 
Neptune with his trident, and also General Wolfe, 


Photo: S$. J. Hayward, Montreal. 
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who had conquered New France. Those statue: 
chiselled by some old wood-carver, now stand ae 
gables elsewhere. And the high relief of the Golden 
Dog that decorated the doorway to an inn has beep 
removed to the other side of the street. The Dog js 
still there, lying down, its muzzle on a bon and 
freshly gilded, with a motto in French: 


Je suis le Chien qui ronge los... 
(1 am the Dog that gnaws the bone. The 


coming when I shall bite him who has bitten me. 


This is said to allude to an ancient feud that wen 
back to southern France and ended on these shores 
in the early days. Neither was it the only quarrel in 
the old style. For that was an age of adventure. 

Was not the colonization of New France by Riche. 
lieu an adventure, too? The Iroquois and New Eng. 
land raiders more than once reached as far as the 
bastions erected by Vauban under Louis XIV, and 
brought peril near. A day came when 
Quebec could stand the siege no 
longer. Not only was it left to its ow: 
devices, but somehow, it was divided 
within. Two valiant generals faced 
each other, Montcalm and Wolfe, 
loyal to their blade and their Crown. 
But Quebec sheltered an Intendant 
who was a traitor. To enrich himsel! 
at the expense of the colonists, he 
had cornered the wheat market 
perhaps the first corner on this con- 
tinent! He is supposed to have helped 
in the fateful landing of Wolfe at th 
Cove, which brought about the Batt! 
of the Plains of Abraham, on th 
heights, and the Fall of Quebec. This 
felony was not buried under the ruins 
as he hoped, but it was exposed, and 
he paid the price. Posterity still bears 
him a grudge, for there are man) 
tales and legends about him. 

If you walk up St. Louis Street, 
between a row of old stone houses 
and gabled [Continued on page 6: 


Maybe the old Seigniorial Mansion 
and the St. Rose postoffice have 
changed with the passing of years, 
but only a library-ransacking anti 
quarian or historian could prove it. 

































One Hundred 
Years Aftter 


By Rufus Dawes 


dent, A Century of Progress 


UR exposition in Chicago next summer will 
have a special interest for Rotarians, I believe, for 
from the first we have desired that it should be dis- 
tinguished by two qualities—that it should have a 
distinctive theme; that it should be truly international. 

We had the fortune to hit upon a distinctive theme 
at the beginning. We felt, as Rotarians everywhere 
must feel, that Western civilization is in a period of 
general transition. What our civilization is to be we 
can determine by understanding what it was. That 
was the diagnosis which moved us to accept as our 
theme an interpretation of the progress of humanity 
in the one-hundred-year period which includes the 
entire lifetime of our city. Further, we believe that 
this progress was due almost exclusively to the minis- 
trations of science. 

In working this out, we have had such whole- 
ited codperation as to greatly encourage us. 


Scientists around the world, administrative officials, 

















Symbolizing the changes of a century: The photograph 
above shows a replica of Fort Dearborn, erected on the 
exposition grounds. Everything is as it was (left to 
right), the officers’ barracks, the blockhouse, powder 
magazine, and soldiers’ barracks. Near this site, in 
1812, occurred the massacre by Indians of the over- 
whelmed defenders of this outpost. But blood-curdling 
warwhoops of other days have faded, and the age of 
softly whirring machines is at hand. The exposition’s 
Hall of Science, bathed in reflected light, ts symbolic 


of changes a century has wrought in the lives of men. 
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organizers and managers of great industries have 
everywhere endorsed our theme and been willing to 
help us develop it. 

To many visitors, I suppose, our exposition will be 
not greatly unlike many others. There will be huge 
buildings, many of which will be cut up into booths. 
But most of our visitors will perceive, I think, that 
the exhibits will comport with our theme. Hardly a 
great corporation but has caught up the idea of pre- 
senting its labors, its processes, and its products in 
their relation to modern life. Our exposition will 
show processes more broadly and elaborately than 
any earlier exposition. 

[ paused the other day in one of the two great 
buildings which are in process of erection by auto- 
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mobile companies, and looking down an arched hy) 
corresponding to some great armory, I coul, 

the even motion of a conveyor system as, 

stage, the frame-work of the chassis should 
from one end of the hall to the other, unti! 

the day in the clear view of the visitor an 

bile would roll out the other end of the h: 
vided with lubricating oil and gasoline. 


nn the general dep: 
most of our space has been sold now for 
months; and most of the purchasers of tha 
intend to present exhibits which will ampli! 
interpret our theme. 

The outlook for our second objective, that 
exposition should be tr 
ternational in character, 
seemed bright at times, 
dull, then again bright. 

It was clear that, if we meant 
to tell the story of the 


which science has rendered, \ 
would need the help of scientists 
of every nationality. We applied 
for direction to the Nationa 
With 
concurrence of its officers, \ 


Research Council. 
next put ourselves in communi 
cation with leading scientists 1 
Europe. This was the first int 
national manifestation of ou 
effort and a re-assuring on 
Early we appointed t 
head of our department oi 
science exhibits, a distinguished 
physicist, Dr. Henry Crew, who 
commanded the esteem of sci! 
tists generally. Dr. Crew ex 
tended personal invitations | 
leading scientists of Europe \ 


mM 


visit the exposition while im 





portant conventions of Amer 


can scientists should bx 

















) 
Visitors from other lands wil p 
be especially interested in th n: 
replica (above) of the log to 
cabin in La Rue County, Ken m 





tucky, in which Lincoln wa: Ka 
born, February 12, 1809. Be- pr 
low—the interior of a room ! me s 
re-constructed Fort Dearborn 
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oress in Chicago. They were responsive 


' es representations, and so we an- 


nr 
pis 


to 
with satisfaction that we are to 
privilege of entertaining leaders 
Helds of many sciences in the course 
first month the exposition is to 
Our science theme has developed 
ommon interest shared by thinking 
f every race. 
Each of the other departments of the 
1s felt the stimulation of a corre- 
ponding interest. 
“We had only a skeleton organization 
when there came letters to us from de- 
votees of music in Germany, Poland, Lith- 
uania, France, and England, asking if they 
could not help in devoting a program that 
would establish music in this era of the 
phonograph and the radio as a social influ- 
ence of great potentiality. We replied ex- 
pressing our appreciation of these tenders 
of support, and I can now say that in the 
face of some difficulty we are organizing 
a department of music which will help us 
of America to comprehend the wideness 
of fellowship in this beautiful art and the 
enormous debt of our land to the musicians 


of other lands. 


Oo: as much might be said of the 
international response to our effort to pre- 

sent an appropriate display of the graphic 
arts. Governments have indicated their 
willingness to lend us treasures of incal- 
culable value. The aggregate, together with 

a generous willingness on the part of 
American owners of works of art to lend 

us the best of their treasures, warrants us 

in anticipating a loan collection, protected 

in the permanent halls of the Chicago Art 
Institute, which may surpass any other in 

the history of our American civilization. 
The international character of the ex- 
position will be most plainly exhibited, 
naturally, in the displays which are sent 

| ‘ous by other governments. Some will be 
| inthe field of science, and will have their 
proper places in our general Hall of 
Science. Most will [ Continued on page 50| 


























Devotees of modern architecture will revel in this fair. Artists of 
many lands have joined to utilize new methods and materials in 
making it a thing of beauty. The Administration Building (above), 
for example, has a bolted steel frame, with old-newspaper and 
corn-stalk pulps in its insulating materials. Aluminum ornamen 
tation and blue trimming relieve white walls. At night all build- 
ings will be beautifully illuminated with vari-colored lights. 
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i. YOU will ask his fri 

, tell you that Frank W. W< 

Qttalwart Cogs eke the both stature —and_ ideas. 
sponsors said something t 
when they proposed him for 


| lh i bership in 1912, under th 
Kotary Cc ul ww €e of “entertainment.” He fil 
that the club, realizing that 
were perhaps taking thems: 


THE ROTARIAN here begins a notable series of pen pic- ously, and should have th: 
tures of veteran club secretaries, those men you find behind good joke occasionally, el: 
the scenes in their Rotary clubs—unsung heroes, shifting the secretary three months later, 
canvas, turning the spotlight on the principal actors—the kind Bleu ne 6 Ge waleston, 


of men whom Pope had in mind when he wrote of “those 


who do good by stealth and blush to find it fame.” 


life: Born in London in 18 
family of ten; came to the | St 
in 1891; married an Amer 
English descent in 1895. Ser 





tary continuously for twenty 

In all those years he has 
five thousand crippled ch 
through the hands of the cl 
measure of relief. In all this t 
Weedon will tell you, not 
twelve hundred members whx 
and gone, has ever said or done a 


thing to him. That is why talking 
with him, sooner or later he will tel! you 
he hopes to die in Rotary har: 

Visit his home and his two hobbies are 
immediately apparent — the painting of 
coats of arms and the hammering of brass 


and copper. Who else in Rotary has them? 


Frank W. Weedon, Secretary, Ro- 
tary Club of Syracuse, New York. 





Photo: Doust, Syracuse, N. Y. 


, aps ' Photo: Davies, Portland, Ore. 

Walter L. W hit- Y é f 

— wige rms ANDERLUST descended upon Walter Whiting at an early 

ei gt of age. It sent him from Mexico to Canada and back again, wherever 

Portland, Ore. ha ; p. - te 
new mining discoveries beckoned. Then one day a “For Sale” sign 
caught his eye in the window of a retail grocery and meat-market. 
Tempted by the prospect of a life of ease, he sold flour and sausages 
—for three years. Again Wanderlust called. He decided the Pacific 
Northwest was the best place in the world in which to live. 





In Portland, Oregon, he met an old friend who needed the help B Elton 
of a secretary for the Rotary club, a new-fangled organization te. 
me etre 


which seemed to have some merit—and of which there were only 
fourteen other “branches” bearing the same name. It looked like a 
good job, so they made a deal and shook hands on it. The new 
secretary was just thirty, and the handshaking took place twenty 
years ago this month. 

He has seen the Portland club grow to nearly three hundred 
members, heard it acclaimed a splendid influence in children’s wel- 
fare work. He has collected and disbursed $40,000 (members’ 
donations) to furnish a floor of the children’s hospital, provide a 
fund for needy patients, finance school dental clinics. 

Walter Whiting has remained unruffled, capable—a friendly 
executive always within reach of three hundred Rotary telephones. 
His hobbies are, first of all his family, then fishing, hunting, and 
golf. He has three children; two boys, also married, and a little girl, 
still the baby of the family. 
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LE. Rotary Club of Little Rock, Arkansas, elects its secretary 
by secret ballot. For nineteen consecutive years there has been only 
one choice for the office. No other name has ever been written in 
opposition to Sidney M. Brooks. 
He is the head of an advertising agency, and probably holds 
the world’s record for Rotary jobs. As governor of his district last 
year he visited each of the forty clubs. Simultaneously he served 
his nineteenth year as club secretary. He conducted the district 
assembly and served on the Elections Committee at the Seattle 
Convention. Only a man with Sid Brooks’ suave personality and 
unfailing persistence could achieve so much. He follows his shots 
through—all the way! 
Aside from Rotary, the Chamber of Commerce, Community 
Chest, Boys Club, Y.M.C.A., have all had his active interest. Last 
year he was appointed state chairman of the Citizens Reconstruc- 
tion Organization, by President Hoover. 
Only Sid Brooks’ wife and a few intimate friends know about 
his secret hobby which is here divulged in print for the first time. 
He gets a tremendous thrill out of keeping a group of boys in the 
Junior and Senior High Schools who otherwise would not have 
the advantages of a high-school education. Some men never march 
in a parade; but you can often discover them down some side 
street on an errand of mercy. Sid Brooks is that kind. 
Sidney M. Brooks, Secreta 
Rotary Club of Little Rock 
ing Irkar 
you 
markable membership morale that 
are club has been able to maintain in one ¢ 
of the worst-hit great industrial cities oft] 
om United States. Ask at random any ot t 
Pe three hundred with rs to name the mai 
" who has been consistently and eflectiv 
Ro. on the job, day and night, and three hun 
rh, dred to one they will name Elton Hasca 


His special interest has been the under 
privileged children who, year after year, 
have enjoyed outings at the summer 
camp made possible by members’ con 
tributions. Like WISE, the nine student 
completing college courses made possibl 
by the club’s loan fund. 

He 1s still a young old-timer, whose 


hobby is “knowing people,” and baseball. 





He has a wife, and a son and daughter 
Photo: J. W. Hughes, Detroit, Mich ? ‘ . 


Elton F. Hascall, Sec- both married, and _ threc grandchildren. 
relary, Rotary Club of Ww After all, those three youngsters, it is re 
S Det e + ‘ , cre . C | , 
§ Detroit, Michigan. HILE Rotary club secretaries are not exactly ported on reliabl lla ee Me aoe 


modest violets, yet they hide their light under a bushel 





hobbies, a prospective Rotarian and tw 


—many bushels. Elton F. Hascall is no exception. For up-and-coming Rotary Anns. 


more than twenty years he has been Secretarial First 


Mate of the good ship, “Detroit Rotary.” He has seen THEse brief sketches, you will ha 

; nineteen presidential skippers come and go. noted, have largely the same theme: R« 
; “The successful secretary,” he will tell you, “is one tary service without thought of self. They 
who has the full confidence of every individual mem- reveal to you a few of the stalwart coy 
ber. Know all Rotary literature, be able to give the in the Rotary Wheel, polished through 
E: name and town of the international president, the dis- constant meshing with other cogs in ut 
, trict governor, founder of Rotary, but—know as much — swerving and untiring devotion to th 


as you can about your own members and their prob- job. These men serve with patience, 
lems, and then do whatever you can to help.” tolerance, sympathy, and above all, a keen 

Ask Elton Hascall to name the greatest achievement sense of fair-dealing. They are veteran 
of Detroit Rotary and he will immediately cite the re- Builders of Rotary. 
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Every Man a Judge 


Warn Mark Twain once was asked to explain 
why reputedly wise Solomon did as he did—perhaps 
it was marrying on a liberal scale—he replied that 
the answer lay in “the way he was raised.” It is so 
with most of us. We do as we do and believe as we 
believe largely because of what Walter Lippmann has 
aptly termed the “pictures-in-the-mind” which have 
been inherited or acquired from others. Seldom are 
they of our own creation, with a reason for every 
stroke, a considered thought behind every shading. 

Today the world is out of joint. Our times are 
dubbed “the era of disillusionment.” Each day old 
leaders are discredited by events. Certainly, this is a 
prime moment to question whether the pictures-in- 
the-mind that have been our guides in the past are 
but faded copies of masterpieces of another age, ade- 
quate then but woefully inadequate for a day when 
spoken words can be hurled around the globe with 
the speed of lightning. Surely, as the old order breaks 
down before our eyes, there comes an opportunity 
for our generation intelligently to salvage from it in 
shaping the new. 

Here Rotary can play a part. Awake to the situa- 
tion, the Board of Directors of Rotary International 
has, upon recommendation of the International Serv- 
ice Committee, formally stated that “the organization 
may properly promote discussion .. . on controversial 
subjects in its conventions and in its publications” 
with both sides presented. Individual clubs may do 
the same, but special caution is advised to the end 
that, in dealing with highly delicate issues involving 
countries having Rotary clubs, nothing be said or 
done that may jeopardize existing goodwill. 

Rotary has a time-honored policy of avoiding cru- 
sades for specific causes, of which the wisdom has 
been repeatedly confirmed. But there is every justifi- 
cation of policy and precedent for clubs to air with 
impartiality both sides of controversial issues, as is 


Fditorial Comment 


being done in Tue Rorartan with the curren 
bates on branch banking, war debts, the far: 
ment plan, and currency inflation. The subr! pe 
of this distinctly Rotary technique is that no reac 
made “plan” is accepted by the organization as , 
whole, the club as a unit, nor the magazine, and the; 
foisted on the individual. The process is edu 

not mandatory. The keen edge of individual pon 
sibility is not dulled by group action. And be-visioned 
leadership is made possible by developing follo\ 
whose beliefs are convictions, openly and sincerely 
arrived at. 


And Now, Youth Week 


, THINGS can be organized to advantage; 
some can not. But that boys benefit from organizcd 
activities in a special time set aside by their elders, the 
world-wide popularity of Boys’ Week amply proves. 
And so it is by applying a principle of demonstrated 
value, that Rotary suggests the name be changed to 
“Youth Week,” thereby broadening the scope of the 
observance to include girls as well as boys. 

In the United Sxates, the eight days starting April 
29 running through May 6 have been design: at by 
the National Boys’ Week Committee as the week, 
and the same program of events probably will be 
applied with equal success to daughters as to sons. 
Loyalty Day holds just as much interest for gir Is as 
for boys; and they too have hobbies and pets and 
achievements to display. Likewise, the Day in 
Churches is important to both. And while boys arc 
learning of industry and business in ways suggested 
by Farnsworth Crowder elsewhere in this oo , the 
girls also can be visually shown the vocations soon 
to be open to them. And so it goes, through athletics 
health, citizenship, out-of-doors, and all other inter- 
ests touched upon in the well-organized program. 

In times like these, it is a wholesome thing to par¢ 
and scrape away the barnacles of non-essential. But 
surely, any saving in effort and expense that cur' tails 
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jevelopment of youth into men and women 
| to take their place in the social and economic 
f but a few years hence, is false economy. And 
jay, with a heritage of difficult problems sure to 
he bequeathed to the oncoming generation, it is twice 
‘mportant that it be equipped in spirit, in mind, 
and in skills to cope with them. 


An Isle of Safety 


Taree are proper times for solemnity—funerals 
and it jaugurations, for instance. But being very, very 
serious has its limitations. And a bit of jesting is rel- 
ished every NOW and then by the best of men. Espe- 
cialty in Rotary. Here, where men of diverse vocations 
meet for a weekly hour together, a laugh and 
chuckle go far towards easing the strains of the week 
and dissolving the quite natural reticence that bars 
the way to good fellowship. 
deliberately plan a little humorous relief for 
every luncheon,” one club president told his  suc- 
cessor-elect, when asked for the ‘secret of his success.’ 
“Not wisecracking nor boisterous horseplay — but 
something to stir the risibilities of every one present. 
Often it comes from the chair, but not always. Al- 
most any member, with a word in advance, is glad 
to codperate in a bit of play, banter, or amusement 
that loses none of its spontaneity for being planned.” 
If that was good advice when given a year ago, it 


is doubly so now. Serious speeches and discussions 


will never, let it be hoped, be outmoded in Rotary, 
but in these days a Rotary luncheon can become as 
an isle of safety in a bog of business worries. Stocks 
and bonds may cut malicious capers and moratoriums 
may come and go, but the wisdom of old Charles 
Lamb persists unchallenged. 

“A laugh,” said he, “is worth a hundred groans 
in any market.” 


Q. E. D. 


— once in a while, surprisingly often in fact, 
Rotary’s motto of “He profits most who serves best,” 
works out with gratifying literalness. For instance: 

An insurance agent, writes a reporter for the 
Detroit News, sat in his office. Business wasn’t any 
too good. In fact, it was rotten. While he was star- 
ing gloomily at the door, it opened, and in walked 
one of Detroit’s best known business executives. The 
agent greeted him, puzzled. For a few minutes they 
talked of this and that. Then the business man said: 

“Mr. Agent, I’m in need of $250,000 worth of in- 
surance. Will you get it for me?” 

The agent recovered enough from his astonish- 


ment to say he would. When the details were all 
cleared up, the agent said to the business executive: 

“While I've known you for a good many years, 
I've never even once mentioned insurance to you. 
You must know dozens of insurance men. Will you 
tell me why you thought of me when you needed 
$250,000 worth of insurance?” 

“Well,” 


whenever there’s been a community fund drive on, 


smiled the executive, “I have noticed that 
or anything else that asks a man to give of his time 
and money to a good cause, you've been right on 
the job. Whenever they’ve had anything that took 

lot of hard work, 
slammed your desk shut and dug in. 


and thankless work, you've 


“IT know 


enough about getting contacts to realize you've got- 


“Of course,” the executive went on, 


ten some indirect financial benefit out of your civic 
work, but not enough to pay you for the time you've 
given. So when I realized my need for this $250,000 
worth of insurance, I sat down and thought about 
it, and decided that a man who could forget himself 
for a while trying to do something for a lot of other 
people he had never seen and probably never would 
see, was the man who should get the commission 
on my insurance. 


So, I came to see you—.” 


On Answering Letters 


AA 

= WISH,” urges a correspondent, “you would 
write an editorial on the importance of answering 
letters.” But why ?—when the rest of his communica- 
tion tells the whole story. It runs: 

“Everybody is busy, and all of us are at one time 
or another guilty of procrastinating when it comes 
to correspondence. But, if we only stopped to think 
of the implications of ordinary courtesy, there are 
few of us who couldn’t cut a few non-essentials from 
our daily Program to keep our correspondence : 
good repair. Among Rotarians and Rotary clubs, i 
seems to me, there is an added reason for rm 
replies, especially when the letter comes from a 
member of the fold in another land.” 


Congratulations, Leesburg! 


LX MARCH the eighth, an air of expectancy 
hung heavy over the evening meeting of the Lees- 
burg (Virginia) Rotary Club.“All present,” President 
Wilbur Hall finally announced—and everyone sighed 
with relief. It was the 283d hundred per cent meeting 
—a record that just noses out O'Fallon (Illinois) 
Club for all-Rotary attendance honors. 
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The Rotary Hourglass 


A miscellany of items of general Rotary interest selected 
and other current material coming to the attention of 





Com ERENCE Time. This is t eason for Economy. In accordance with current business 
district n first one practice, Rotary International has cast a sharp 
| t § Luis Potosi. eye on its various activities, reducing expenses 
Mexi sy ire of and economy wherever possible without serious disturbance to 
Doterots Bos Nirectors. at ti inuary Meet the organization’s efficiency. A second general 
in re ended that v ible as salary cut affects all staff employees; office rent 
ust pri juent to has been reduced; a revised schedule of travelling 
nferet expenses for officers and committeemen has been 
ee adopted; fewer committee meetings are to be ; 
; held; the field service has been curtailed; gover- 
I'sk, tsk! O 1 ol , o's . , 
ae p : ER nors probably will visit clubs less frequently; 
svdn sca i ediate past | lent « o- 7 “ y 
; less printed matter will be issued. 
tary International, is that at ce at Guild 
Hall, in his ho town, Lon h as soberly .2 a 
introduced a an expert in untair « mercial ’ . 
practi Convention Office. Convention Manager \ 
’ * ‘ Howard Feighner has opened an office in the 
Good Mewse..All Bos 7 ers Hotel Statler, at Boston, where he will work 
~ oa , . : with the host and other New England clubs in 
Rotary has contracts tor ro uring conven 
nis k, Ju p 2 satin “enirats preparing for the annual convention of Rotary 
pe ee, ee ee ee larantee deposits International, June 26-30. All inquiries should 
on room reservations. The b iws of Rotary In be addressed to notary International 3933. Gate 
ternational provide for a deposit for each person vention Office, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
for whom room reservations are requested. After es 8 
the convention, this sum is returned to the club 
etary and the reserver—if the rooms reserved Conference. The official call has gone out 
have been used and paid ed. th for the Second Regional Conference of Rotary 
i a Pee clubs in Europe, Africa, and Asia Minor, to be 
I ( t 
“Gee held at Lausanne, Switzerland, August 27-29. 
, es , Rotary International's only legislative body, of 
Dr. Barker. The uncount f ds Dr. Charles 5 
; : course, is the annual convention, but this con- 
Bark has made in Rotar ( i the many : 
1] , ference will discuss many matters, and its con- \ 
he na « 1 i ectures . 
, sensus may be expressed in resolutions later to 
ic!l wu 1 il ¢ de ort to a . : 
' be laid betore the convention. 
1 th n I r Wil n his con- 
M h Rotar t d ne t l * * * 
rn off new t ; , : 
a Director Nominees. Rotary’s Board of Di- 
: rectors has nominated five men for the 1933-4 
Needed. Today, the wor 1 is much i x 
board, to be voted on at the Boston convenuon, ! 
kot more than ver Del t Nnspiratvion, ~ 
pe ;' These five, as provided for by the by-laws, are 
t 1d nip ind ti ¢ wer or men . . Ae 5 . +} 
‘led | . as from clubs not in the United States of America, 
Kindied DY tl unquenchable fire of unselfish y . 
ty ; Canada, Newfoundland, Great Britain, and Ire- 
vice to t ir Ttellows po aq otf a power , . . 
‘i cis : a ; land. They are: F. E. James, Madras, India; 
tf vision which can see throug the musts of . a . — ’ ° ‘ 
: i Fong F. Sec, Shanghai, China; Victor Echeverria, 
ord n understandin ° ana 11S¢ urage » > . 
nee) eee reed 2 eed i Barranquilla, Colombia; Otto Fischer, Stuttgart, P 
nts to the dawn of a better « yr. Albe . 
pacts the dawn of a be Dr. Albert Germany; Maurice Duperrey, Paris, France. 
G. Hulett, program  chairmar East Orange 
(.N ) Kotary ub. —iLHE MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD, 
R Clut I M wl HE Sct HPAI 














It’s Dr. Anderson now! The hor 
gree, Doctor of Humane Letters | 
was recently conferred on Clintoi 
son (above, left), president of Rot 
ternational, by Dakota Wesleyan | 
sity, at Mitchell, S. D., an instit 
attended from 1913 to 1915. P 
Earl Roadman (right) presided 
ceremonies, with President Ch 
Pugsley (behind President And« 
South Dakota State College, mem 
the North American Econom 
Committee, giving the address of ! 








A golden badge of honorary govern 

ship of District Sixty-six was recently pi 
sented to President T. G. Masaryk 

Czechoslovakia, in historic Hradcan) 
castle. Left to right: Past Govern 
Podhajsky, President Masaryk, Govern 
Herrmann, and Past Governor Tile. 
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ore on the Hutchins Article 


Few articles in THe Rotarian have caused more comment than “Something New in Educa 


tion” by President Robert M. Hutchins, of the Universit of Chicago, in the Fe bruary issue. 


varticularly timely...” 

Tot Ai1tors: ; 
ecially would I commend President 
itticle on “Something New in Educa- 

_ His protest against the excessive stress 
reducing the cost of government and 
, of the antiquated property tax as a 
+ vece of local revenues, are particularly 

tin f am sure the article cannot but have a 

; influence on the minds of Rotarians. 

; James H. Harris 

Superintendent, Public Schools 

Pontiac, Mich. 

More on Education? 

] Editors: 
called Mr. Hutchins’ article . . . to 

ition of our club and have handed my 
he RorarIaN to friends who are inter- 

the general topic. I hope we may have 


| i 


articles by educators. 
Ropert R. Harrzecu 
Principal, Union School 


Red Bluff, Calif. 


“send me ten copies” 

lo the Editors: 

My hat's off to THe Rotarian for getting such 
fine story from President Hutchins. Keep up 
the good work by staying in the higher levels. 
What the world needs is better education, better 
ith, and better government. Give us these 
and most of the other things will pretty 
take care of themselves. We have had too 
much business—we need a little more xsthetics, 





truth, beauty, and goodness. . . Send me ten 
copies, with bill attached, so that I can pass them 
on to the presidents of some of the more im- 
portant educational institutions in this part of 
the country. 
KENDALL WEISIGER 

Chairman, Rotary Educational Foundation 

Atlanta, Ga. 


“... dollars... marks...” 
To the Editors: 

... As for the change . . . at the University 
of Chicago, I believe no far reaching effect 
will result. Much, if not all, that the writer says 
is being tried and amounts to a new venture in 
education, has been tried and either continued or 

ropped in other educational centers. Human 
nature can not be changed by changes in meth- 
ods of instruction and credits received no more 
than laws of legislatures can bring about perfect 
ms. A large majority of the American 
insist that our efforts must be measured 
in terms of dollars, and it is the experience of 
educators that school results must be measured 








arks, 
here are no absolute requirements of work- 
hours and regularity most men will be irregu- 
ith is made up much the same as adults, 
vithout definite time requirements they 
be regular. To be sure, this is unfor- 
It would be wonderful if it were. not 
c to measure human efforts in terms of 
ars, nor make laws to regulate ourselves, 





for make absolute standardized school require- 
ments, but, alas, the weakness of humans makes 
necessary these regulations in every group of 
organized society. 


It would take an excessively long article to 


adequately comment and give information about 
each point President Hutchins has raised. In a 
word, Mr. Hutchins has some able theories, part 
of which may be developed in a practical way 
sometime in the future. Rotary is doing much to 
teach men to think less selfishly and more for 
the common good of the greatest number and, 
as that idea grows, men will think less of get- 
ting money and getting credit and getting marks 
and more of giving of service and of self to the 
other fellow. Then less laws will be required and 
we will be a happier people, but let's not think 
nor expect that such a wonderful state of affairs 
can come about in our generation—maybe never. 
WiiiiaM M. MeacHaM 

Superintendent, Farm and Trades School 

Thompson’s Island, Mass. 


‘e a ” 

... demagogue ... politician... 

8°S 
To the Editors: 

I have read the Hutchins’ article with much 
interest and shall reprint from it in the next 
issue of the S. D. E. A. Journal. 

I am pleased that THe Rorarian is using arti- 


cles that sanely and constructively consider our 


problems of public education. Your articles are 
so much in contrast to those appearing in certain 
national magazines that seem to be following the 
lead of the demagogue and the politician who 
are endeavoring, it seems to me, but to attack 
schools to dctract attention from their own lack 
of constructive leadership. 
S. B. NissEN 

Editor, South Dakota Education 

Association Journal 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Coming—Class Education? 
To the Editors: 

I have read with great interest President 
Hutchins’ article. . . . 

The organization of courses and examinations 
for the first two classes in Chicago University 
represents a real effort to achieve quality for the 
individual, hence for the state, as distinct from 
an educational package, uniform in size and 
content. It is possible, however, that President 
Hutchins expects too much from his system 
which is not a system. For years New York State 
has had a similar scheme for its public high 
schools: subjects are taught from prepared sylla- 
bi; the teachers do not make the examinations, 
but examinations are made by boards whose 
personnel changes yearly. We have not, however, 
escaped the teaching of subjects with reference 
to examination. In fact we have developed a 
flair for anticipating trends in forthcoming ex- 
aminations, and certainly we have not escaped 
a “system.” 

President Hutchins is right when he says “A 
policy of salary reductions will result in lower 
cost: it will result also in poorer education now 
and in the future.” It is not too much to say 
that the American ideal of equal educational op- 
portunities for every child in America is about 
to disappear. We shall probably substitute there- 
fore, a scheme of education graded at different 
levels or plateaus and conditioned upon the abil- 
ity of parents to buy education for their chil- 
dren at chosen plateaus. In other words, class 
education. 

Roy B. Kerry 
Superintendent, Board of Education 
Lockport, N. Y. 


‘...acontrast... 
To the Editors: 


I wish to express my appreciation of th 





splendid article “Something New in Education.’ 


. . . This is quite a contrast to a good many 
articles that have been published and broadcast 
over the country the past ur tw 


++ pass my copy around ...” 
To the Editors: 


I wish very much... to purchase fifty copies 
of the issue of THe Rotarian carrying President 
Hutchins’ article but . . . I shall take 
expensive way and pa ‘ around among 
th ers oO tat ind ad 
in i our staff 1 tin 

] have 1 somewhat surp1 ind « i 
vith th 1 articles | R AP f 

t . ith 
M. E. S 
Dea Lyr ( 4 


It arouses the tre 
To tl Editors 

It is not on ypinior t b 
firm conviction for irs that t tion to the 
roblems confronting American schools lies in 
federal codperation in public education. 7 du 
cation of the Nation’s children is a function of 
the Nation. The power that has the authority to 
call boys and girls from the schools to make the 
sacrifice of happiness and of life it 


eign shore for her defense has surely, in times 


of peace, some responsibility for the maintenance 


j 


of that happiness and development of that life. 


At present, the great argument is the financial 


one. Local governmental units are largely limited 
in their taxing power to property taxes and they, 
as well as the states, differ greatly in their ability 
to provide school facilities for their children. 
We must throw away our little provincial ideas 
and demand that all the children of all the 
people of America have equal opportunities to 
obtain an education . 

I should go farther, however, than mere finan- 
cial aid. Our boys and girls should not be sub 
jected to the smaller ideals of any particular 
community or even of any state. We should pre- 
sent to our future citizens the largest and most 
complete picture possible of American life and 
civilization. We dream of international vision 
when we too often have not risen above local 
and state prejudices and points of view. We may 
well ask, “Have we an American school system?” 

Instead of our schools costing too much we 
are paying too little for education in America. 
It arouses the ire of a schoolman, visiting private 
schools for the children of the wealthy, to see 
the facilities provided for a complete program 
and the opportunities for individual instruction 
which the public school, under present condi- 
tions, cannot afford. We are doing fairly well in 
group or mass instruction. The demands of indi- 
viduality and personality are for the most part 
yet unheeded in the public school. They consti- 
tute our present-day challenge. 

G. Ov BANTING 
Superintendent, Public Schools 
Waukesha, Wis. 
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About one hundred Rotarians assembled for a recent “family meeting” of the Rotary Club of Nagoya (Japar 
to bid farewell to Prince and Princess Higashikuni, who had been residents of this city for more than tu 


Rotary Around the World 


—a regular feature of THe Rotarian to which newsy contribut 
any phase of Rotary club activities are always welcomed by the edit 


New Zealand 
Boys to Camp 
Christchurch 


Members oft ti 


(CHRISTCHURCH 


Rotary Club recently have paid the expenses ot 
thirty-seven boys for six weeks ot camping under 
the auspices of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 


ic! a sub 


ciation at Wanui, and have 
ripuon to the Y.M.C.A. 


Federated Malay States 
Books for Children 
Community Service Con 


lpou—The mittee of 


the Rotary Club of Ipoh has established a 
Juvenile Library. Since Ipoh had no public li- 
brary, this Rotary effort will be a distinct asset 


to the youth of the community. A Street Boys’ 


Club has also been established with the hope 
that it will help in bringing the waifs and strays 


to a state of usefulness in the community. 


Spain 
} ce Meals 


La Coruna—More than two thousand tickets 


enutling the recipient to free meals have been 


distributed to needy persons by the La Coruifia 
Rotary Club. Also, a 


been made to the sanitarium at Oza. 


substantial donation has 


Czechoslovakia 


For Sons 

PRAGUI Through the codperation of the 
Rotary Club of Prague a Boy Scout troop for the 
sons of Prague Rotarians and their friends has 


been formed. 


Mexico 
Clothing for Needy 

La Prepap—La Piedad Rotarians recently net- 
ted $160 from a tea-concert dansant, which is 
to be used in providing clothing for the needy. 
As a result, more than 1,200 pieces of clothing 
and 50 blankets have been distributed by them. 


lreland 


Promote New Alr-way 

DusLiIn—Members of the Rotary Club of Dub- 
lin coGperated recently in promoting the first 
commercial airplane flight from Dublin to Berlin 
(Germany). The object of this flight was to draw 
to the attention of the Irish government the im- 
portance of an air service between Dublin and 
Berlin. Upon their arrival in Berlin, the Dublin 


Rotarians were the guests of Berlin Rotarians. 


Canada 
For Goodwill 


WINNIPEG, MaAn.—More than 300 persons at- 
tended the ninth international goodwill meeting 
in Winnipeg recently. Governors Leal A. Heauicy 
and W. Fred Dunn, of the Ninth and Fourth 
Districts of Rotary 
were guests, along with 47 other visiting Ro- 
tarians from 15 clubs in the United States and 


International, respectively, 


Canada and consular representatives of eleven 
other countries. The address of the evening, by 
John W. Dafoe, editor of the Winnipeg Free 
Press, was broadcast from Station CJRW over 


long and short waves. 


Raise $400 

CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I.—With more than six 
hundred in attendance at each of two evenings 
of entertainment presented by the Charlottetown 
Rotary Club, net proceeds for charitable purposes 
of about $400 have been raised. 


Yugoslavia 
Aid 6,000 

ZaGrEB—More than 6,000 needy children have 
been provided with clothing and food by Zagreb 
Rotarians. 


Germany 
Give to Red Cross 

Hamsurc — The Rotary Club of Hamburg 
contributed more than 1,100 Reichsmark to the 
Red Cross for aid during the past winter. 


Brazil 


Leprosarium 


Porto ALEGRE — Rotarians of P: 


have formed an active committee to 
isolation of all lepers within their dist 
establis] 


are also considering the 


leprosarium. 


Italy 


Create Scholarship 

VerRonaA—A scholarship of 3,000 
created by the Rotary Club of Veron 
a deserving student to continue his stu 
University of Padua. 


Chile 
Found School 


Quittota—The Rotary Club of Q 
founded evening schools which ar 


successfully. 


Japan 
They Now Sing 
Toxyo—The determined efforts du: 
years by Rotarians of Tokyo to have g1 
ing at the club meetings, though the 
the Rotary song book are in a languag 
than their own and group singing is not a gen- 


eral custom in Japan, has resulted in the organi- 
zation of a singing club composed of 45 Rotar- 
ans. These members have been practicing regu 
larly in order to make the Tokyo club’s singing 


a distinctive feature of the 1933 conferen 
District Seventy of Rotary Internati 


which Tokyo is the host club. 


Uruguay 
Help Mothers 

MontevipEo—A local nursery for the child 
of working mothers is one of the projects of the 
Rotary Club of Montevideo. Clothing, toys, an 
a suitable attending staff are made possible 
through the donations. 















APRIL, 1933 


' United States of America 
> cpaien for Blankets 


. ‘se YorK. N. Y.—A campaign for 5,000 
© n successfully staged by New 

The Rotary club collected the 
then distributed them to various 
izations that had reported that 
vere suffering during the extreme 





cc 





i Guls 
urc, Pa. — More than thirty stu- 
yn College who are daughters of 


d girl students from nine other 
entertained at a recent meeting 
Club of Chambersburg. 


K 


eLES, WasH.—More than $300 has 
bed by the Rotary Club of Port 
local charity and Boy Scout work. 





-Sacem, N. C.—‘‘It is my hope that 
ear I shall see the business of all the 
iccelerated except that of the doctor 
rtaker.”” This was a part of a mes- 

Winston-Salem Rotarians at the begin- 
ear from Robert Helm, a “Rotary” 
boy, who was winner of the city and 
in 1932 oratory elimination contest, 
county and American Legion con- 
xt was chiefly relative to international 


In spite of adverse economi 
the Rotary Club of Vinton, in less 
cks during the latter part of Janu- 
d its membership from 10 to 35, 


District 
W Kan. — Rotarians 
lwelve, and Fifteen of Rotary Interna- 
join hands for their district confer- 
guests of the Wichita Rotary Club. 


from Districts 


nternational 
Rock IsLanp, ItLt.—Following a successful in- 
service meeting of the Rotary Club 
Rock Island, a letter reading, in part, “The 
Rock Island Rotary Club prides itself on having 
international program. 


an unusual 


\s one of your nationality was represented 
eting, I am taking the liberty of ad- 
this brief letter to you for perusal. 














Anticipating Youth Week ( April 29-May 6, in the United States), the Win- 
terest (lowa) Rotary Club has sponsored a kite flying contest. These boys 
are the winners (left to right): Ralph Farlow, third; Joe Hamilton, spe 

Royal Eppard, first; Lloyd Smith, second; 


Island Rotary Club,” 
} 


Rotary in each 


Signed, president, Rock 


Was sent to an executive of 
of the 


meeting. Eighteen Rock 


seventeen countries represented at th 


Island citizens of for 


eign birth were guests of the club. The program 
was broadcast over station WHBF. 
R oh 
Rotary on the An 
AURORA, NEI \ radio broadcast, lasting 


forty-five minutes in which members of the 


Aurora Rotary Club told some of the history 
and growth of Rotary, and gave a brief outline 
of its ideals and objects, was presented recently 


Center, Ne 
Myers of 
Pre side nt 


over radio station KMMJ at Cla 
braska. Messages from Governor Ray 
the Nineteenth District 


and from 


Clinton P. Anderson of Rotary International 
were read. 
Give Groceries 

Everett, Was If uu had seen how 
empty our pantry was, you would understand 
how thankful we are,” wrote the superintend- 


ent of the Deaconess Orphanage in acknowl 
edgment of the groceries sent by Everett Ro- 


tarians at Christmas time 


Enriched by $100 


Batu, N. Y.—Because the Army-Navy foot 


ball game last fall was played for charity, the 


Club has become enriched by 


Bath Rotary 





and Donald Nicholson, special 
DI cent When th van cel 
distributed, 1 vas decided 
player to designate a charitable orga 
his hom town as th cipient i >I ( ! 
William Miller t West Point r 
good work carried on by the Rota 
the need in ul old home to } i th 
Bath club to rece the $1 iSSig I 
For Homeless Boys 

CLEVELAND, On1o—Du ring t f 
of operation of the Cleveland Be ! au ! 
homeless ung men, 782 be tak 
of. This is one of several projects 1 t 
Cleveland Rotar Club is int tee O 
OS 04 innual budget tl B bs 
has been provided by Cleveland Rot 
“Hungarian Days” 

SOMERVILLE, Mass At a “Hur 
program ited b Rotar Cit » 
ville recent i telegra vas recei 
Hungaria Minist f Educati ‘ 
“diploma tf merit to th ‘< 
pupil writing the best essay on Hun 
For Parents of Cripples 

SLATE} Mo.—The_ Rotar ( 
staged a progra recently for the 4 
crippled children whom the club had t 
Intercity 

Litt_e Rock, ARK About 400 1 enta 
tives of 48 Rotary clubs in five state t 
Little Rock recently for an intercity ectil 
arranged by the local Rotary club to hear ¢ 
ton P. Anderson, president of Rotary Interna 
tional, speak on international relations and « 
nomic conditions 


Christmas charity work among 
needy orphans and other children 
of Orizaba, Mexico, left the local 
Rotary club so low in funds that, 
in cooperation with a group of 
talented Orizaba women, a bene 
fit show was successfully staged. 
These young women assisted in 
several ensembles. 
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They Broadcast 
Moines, lowa—A 


the vocational 


Des eries of broadcasts, 


initiated by rvice committee of 
the Des Moines Rotary Club, has been arranged 
Rotary clubs t 
of business and 
professional endeavor. The to 
present to the public the problems that business 
faces today, and the efforts that are being made 


to solve these problems. The talks are broadcast 


lowa » be given as 


in behalf of 
vocational talks on various line 


general idea is 


over stations WHO and WOC of the Central 
Broadcasting Company. 
Anniversary 

Freperick, Mp.—The Rotary Club of Fred- 


erick celebrated Rotary’s twenty-eighth anniver- 
Residents 
Sweden, 


sary with an international program. 
of the city 
England, Canada, Holland, Germany, Greece, 
Russia, Denmark, China, and Italy told of the 
characteristics of their and 
relationship to America. Ignatius Bjorlee, chair- 
man of the Committee of 


Rotary International, and a member of the club, 


representing Norway and 


native country its 


Community ‘Service 


represented Scandinavia. 


On With the Music 


Harrison, ArK.—The music-with-meals-dur- 
ing-depression-problem has been solved for the 
Club. Rotarian Newman, 


Ti mes 


Harrison Rotary Tom 


editor of the Harrison and president of 


the Arkansas Press Association, has 
orchestra of four pieces which consists of three 


organized an 


other members of his family and himself. They 
perform gratuitously at the weekly meetings. 
A Stopping Place 

Gary, Inp.—Rotarians of Gar 
an invitation to Rotarians motoring through their 
to the ¢ 


have extended 
Progre SS in 
this 
miles south of 


region en rout rentury of 


Chicago next summer to stop over in 
city. Gary is located about twent 
Chicago, and those who care to avoid the heavy 


metropolitan traffic, may do so by stopping there. 


For Students fr om Other Lands 


ANN Arsor, Micu.—Motor bus trips for stu- 
dents from other lands have been arranged suc- 
cessfully by Professor William B. Palmer and 


the Rotary Club of Ann Arbor. The trips, which 
students to several 
Ann 


last for several days, take the 


cities within a reasonable distance from 


Arbor, and all towns being not more than fifty 
niles apart. Visits to industrial plants, service 
American homes in the 


clubs, and to typical 


communities where dinner, bed, and breakfast 


is provided, are arranged for. Capable speakers, 
selected from the to talk 
at the service clubs visited. The project is prac- 


students, are asked 
tically self-supporting, since the students, on the 
basis of twenty-five to the bus, are charged $8.00 
each for a trip of about five days. 


For Sunshine Camp 

Rocuester, N. Y.—The Community Players of 
Rochester presented the play “Is Zat So” under 
the auspices of the local Rotary club for aiding 
its Sunshine Camp for crippled children. During 
the summer of 1932 the camp cared for a total 
of eighty children, forty-five of whom spent their 
entire summer at the camp. 


Youth Speaks 

RocHESTER, Minn.—Six boys presented a re- 
cent program of the Rochester Rotary Club, by 
telling the things they are doing to earn money. 
The subjects included: “Distribution of Maga- 
zines; “Tennis Racket Repairing;” “Jig 
Puzzles;” ““Radio;” “Motion Pictures, Operation;” 
“Motion Pictures, Publicity.” 


Saw 


Loan Fund 

MipLanp, TEx.—The Rotary Club of Midland, 
with a membership of thirty members, has a 
working student loan fund of approximately 
$1,200. It is also sponsoring the opening of a 
swimming pool for the city, and works with 
other agencies for the welfare of Midland and 
vicinity. 


Study Club 

ALEXANDRIA, La.—The Rotary Club of Alex- 
andria has recently organized a study club on 
The on taxation 


and allied subjects. 


economics. first studies were 


House of Friendship 

Wasuincton, D. C.— During inauguration 
week, the Rotary Club of Washington was host 
to many visiting Rotarians and their wives. For 
their convenience, the meeting day of the club 
was changed to March 3rd, and a “house of 
friendship” was conducted at the Willard Hotel 
during the entire day. Assistance was offered in 
locating suitable quarters for visiting Rotarians. 


Friendly 

MoweEaoua, Itt.—The first meeting of the 
Moweaqua Rotary Club following the recent 
mine disaster in this city, in which 54 miners 
lost their lives, was attended by members of the 
Rotary clubs of Shelbyville, Assumption, Pana, 
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Taylorville, Decatur, and Spri 
They came, not upon the invitat 
weaqua club, but as volunteer 
sympathy of the people of thei 
cities and bringing messages of 
to members of the Moweaqua R 
the people of the little city. 


Give Food 

ALBANY, Ga.—Rotarians of A 
annual appropriation of $4 
years given sandwiches and 


50, | 
milk 


nourished children in the whit 
city. This year, 108 children arc 


Japanese Guests 

SANTA Maria, CaL.—Japanese 
chants, and professional men of the Sa; 
Valley were guests recently at a joint 


of the Rotary and Kiwanis clubs. Orient 


ita M 


idfla 


lations was the subject of the 
dresses. 
Milk for 600 

JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. — The Rot 
Jeffersonville has been furnishing k 
children at a total cost of $1,000. Ad 
a recent basketball game provided additj 


funds to carry on the work. 


Scout Band Active 


Azusa, Cat.—Responsible for 
tion the Azusa Boy Scout 7 
Rotarians have now organized 
bers a flourishing Scout band ver 
mand in their own and _ neighbori 


of 


Big Brothers 
Peoria, Irt.—The Big Brother 

Peoria, in which the Rotary club 
important part during the last tw 
an unusual 
fact that, during this period, not a | 
sent to the reformatory from this cit 
boys that were in such institutior 


record. It is responsi 


> 


successfully released on parole to Rot 
other businessmen. 


Kate Smith Sings for Boys 
RicHMonp, Va.—Kate Smith 
recently went back to her native Virg 
sent her Swanee Music Revue under t 
of the Richmond Rotary Club, p: 
donated to the Richmond Boys’ C 
fore the close of the show, Miss S 
Ernest Farley, Rotary club president, t 
and said: “Mr. Farley, the Rotary « 


t 


us to Richmond and guaranteed tl 


and railroad fare of my entire company. . 


do not want one penny of money for 
formance, which we hope you have all 
Give every cent of the receipts to the ! 
We shall pay our own expenses.” M 


generosity makes possible the continuation 


Rotary’s work without curtailment ot 
among a thousand boys. 


In honor of the receipt of the 
Rotary charter by the new club of 
Tanger (International Zone oj 
Tanger) from Governor Domingo 
Mendizabal, of the Sixtieth Dis 
trict of Rotary International, these 
Rotarians and their families were 
given receptions by the Caliph at 
his palace (left) and by the High 
Commissioner of Spain. 


icul 














More than two hundred needy families at Kent, Ohio, were helped last winter by 
produce raised in this garden—a project of Rotarians and other public-spirited citizen 


Community Gardens—An Opportunity 


| ine radox of paradoxes—tfood going to 
acres in the country while in the 
families are hungry and without 
reated much talk. But while critics 
in the columns of newspapers and 
res of Rotary clubs in various parts 
have been quietly taking perfect; 

s to relieve the situation. 
many ways this can be done—de- 

mn local circumstances. 

\ umbool, Australia, for example, Ro- 
d the situation over last year, and 
t several worthwhile purposes would 
getting school children interested. 
distributed to 123 boys and girls, the 
into wards, and prizes were offered 


st vegetables produced. Numerous 


were thus utilized with the result 
tenance problem was eased for many. 
vhat different situation prevailed in 
Heavy crops of fruits and vegetables 
the growers with far more on their 

in the market warranted harvesting. 
orts Governor Harold W. Aldrich, several 
Forty-third District took it on them- 

to it that produce which otherwise 

gone to waste was salvaged and 


to the needy. 
Solicitation can be made by club members,” 
iovernor Aldrich in commenting on 
his season, “and arrangements for the 


the crops by such organizations as 
Scouts—or indigent or voluntary labor 
ed. The preparation of the food for 
nd the actual canning can be done, in 
s, by Girl Reserves, Camp Fire Girls, 
hildren in the school kitchens, under 
vision of competent volunteer women. 
ed product should then be properly 
distribution through relief agencies.” 
lost obvious measure for community 
» of course, securing the use of idle land 





and putting unemployed men to work on it. 
And, as would be 
have sponsored such 
At Easton, 
Rotary club has been asked by the city’s welfare 


expected, many Rotary clubs 
projects with success. 


Pennsvivat £ vs tor the 
ennsyivania, [or instance, tne 


clearing house for the second time to take th 
leadership in community gardening: Last 
Rotarians directed the farming of ninety-on 


plots, which for years had lain fallow 


4A 
Tar were harr« 


»wed and prepa! d_ to 
planting by help from the city officials,” writes 
John S. Correll, secretary of the Rotary club. 


“Plants and seeds cost about $400, and from this 


about $2,500 worth of vegetables were raised. In 
iddition, bushels of beans, beets, carrots, cabbayges, 


and tomatoes were preserved rations 





to needy families. This summer we to ust 


not less than 1, gardens.” 


Thirty-six indigent families at Mifflintown, 


provided with canned goods 
thanks to 


Rotarians, according to 


Pennsylvania, were 


and vegetables last winter similar 
work on the 


Governor Oliver C. Short, of District Thirty-four. 


part ol 


At Muncie, Indiana, several Rotarians joined with 
other public-spirited citizens for another experi- 


ment in community helpfulness. Unemployed 


families were provided with gardens of sizes 


varying with the number of mouths to be fed. 
A project for farming eighty acres at May- 
wood, Illinois, was started by 


but was heartily supported by other organizations 


the Rotary club 


as well. It gave work to a hundred persons, and 
an excess of produce brought needed cash. The 
story of the soup kitchen at South Bend, Indiana, 
has already been told (‘Filling In With Soup,” 
March Rotarian), but a new chapter will be 
written this summer. Already idle acres are being 
booked for unemployed men to farm, thus free- 
ing their families from the loss of self respect 
that comes with supine reliance on public relief. 

At Kent, Ohio, the Rotary club will this year 


enter on it cond year of a 
project along these lines, in coop. 
other service clubs, lodges the Wor ! ( 
and the city administration. Last year ten a 
were gardened. Thirty-four plots wer 
to families, the rest of the land being used ; 1 
communit irden. Men employed on it w 
ven gro lip thirty cents each he 
These figures trom Kent are interestin 
ind tell a long story. The community gar 
elded 1 bushels of potatoes, 4 hea 
cabbage, 2 bushels of tomatoes, and quant 
of small vegetables. The total cost was $460.14 
and some selt sacrincing work on the 
the committee. Interested organizations « 
tributed $289, the city supplying the balan 
The Rotar committee and the citize! I 
spon ible tor this project,” declares J hi W 


i 


Salter, chairman, feel that the benefits d: 


therefrom are threefold: 


“1. It enabled the unemployed to help then 


selves. 2. It gave them something to do, thereb 
keeping their minds from their troubles. 3. It 


created a feeling of goodwill and better und« 


standing in the communit 


Ba: same comment applies with equal truth 


to the other instances cited, as well as to the 


many more that could be given. The mainsprir 


of sound philanthropy is self-help. To pauperize 


a population is to do it an injury; to enhance it 
spirit of self respect through teaching self rel 


ance is an obj 
This 


world, is the time 


curve worthy of any organization. 
the Rotar 
! 


’ , 
should 


spring season, in most of 


when such activities 
be undertaken. Any club, any. individual mem- 
and, 


once started, help from other organizations and 


ber, can initiate projects of this character 


citizens is almost certain to come. 
A booklet on 

may be secured from the United States Govern 

ment Printing Office at Washington, D. C. 


subsistence-garden programs 























Acme News Pictures 


The Honorable Paul V. 
Governor of Indiana. 


Irvin %. Cobb 


Has written a story for 
Rotarians about boys... 
and a duck-hunting trip 
.-.. and some characters 
everyone knows —or 
should! And it sparkles 
with the whimsical touch 
that makes Cobb unique 
among modern humorists 
Who could do the 
so well as 


Photo: 


i} iE Nutt, 


illustrations 
Tony Sarg? 


In Your 
MAY 
ROTARIAN 


Coming— 
Next Month 


Paul }4cNutt 


LEGISLATIVE eyes of the United 
States are on Indiana... where to 
Governor McNutt have been grant- 
He will 


tell you why it was done ... what 


ed unusual powers. . 


is being accomplished in cutting 
the costs of government .. . and 
throw the spotlight on bureau- 


cratic excesses. 


€ 
Abbe Dimnet 


FRESH thoughts on what men 
must do to live together peacably 
on a crowded planet ... from the 
man who is known and loved the 
world oyer for his “Art of Think- 
ing” and “What Men Live By”... . 
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Is Inflation the 
Way Out?—No. 


| Continued from page 19| 


has thus been no help to deb 
Britain, and none to trade y 

as depressed as in former | 
unemployment up to the clo: 
summer was slightly larger. [ntlat 
process, too, which works in u; 

and irregular ways, fails to b 

who anticipate help from it, and jpy,, 
ably injures the man of small ; 

wage earner, and the person 


sources are dependent upon fixed 


Those who advocate inflat 
do so, as has been noted ab 
belief that the method will 1 
advance of prices. It is wort! 
observe a further important, t 

ous, fact about inflation, which is 

| neglected by its advocates. Assumin 
they are right in their view that 
tionary policy, by putting into circula 


or rendering available, a large: 
| the medium of exchange, will at « 
evenly on prices, raising thei 
onsen 4a what is termed the 


is plain that the step can be help! 
if it results in raising the prices of g 
owned or produced by those 

such help. If it results, as alley 
most advocates, in bringing a 





advance of prices, it evidently w« 
the different price groups 
relationship one to another 


Daws. for instance, the farmer 
day sing from low prices for 
| co n, would, if all prices wer 
| cent higher, be at the same disa: 
| with pepard to the producer 

lf factured goods as he is today. 

| would not have helped him in th 
in so far as current business and 

| tion went. 
| If, however, we take the other ' 
not generally admitted by inflationis 
that inflation would raise some prices a 
| not others, it is proper to ask how 
| result would be brought about, and 
| authority would indicate or s 
| prices that were to be raised. To 
reply is usually given, and non 
}even remotely satisfactory has ¢ 
afforded. A few have urged that in a sit! 
tion where some prices have been“ pegg 
by price-fixing agreements and 
mained steady, while others—as 
ricultural products—had fluctuated in a~ 
cord with general changes in business 
the agricultural prices would be the ones 
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hile the “pegged” prices would 
l stes dy. 
\s to this, it can only be answered ina 
¢ treatment of the subject, that there 
instances of such 


1S, 


no conclusive 
anges in financial experience, and that 
's wholly against any such view of 
the case. What helps one group to raise 
its prices may help others to do likewise; 


that has been the general experience. 


YI 
yk 


Vs 


Wien: E inflation has been tried on a 
large scale, as for instance in the United 
States before 1929, (for treasury officers 
and economists alike have during past 
months said in public addresses that that 
was a period of unquestionable inflation), 
+ has often resulted in raising security 


eee without affecting commodities. 
This was because inflation was applied 
a form that furnished purchasing 
power to a group which was ready to 
use it in advancing values through buy- 
ing and holding securities — in other 
words, by speculation. Enormous in- 
creases in bank deposits and specie and 
paper holdings then occurred, but the 
result was merely that of enabling specu- 
lators to borrow for the sake of “carry- 
ing” the stocks and bonds in which they 
were interested. This was not helpful to 
anyone, particularly as it shortly appeared 
that such advances of value as occurred 
were fictitious and did not correspond to 
the actual income producing power of 
the securities in question, so that the infla- 
tion necessarily led to a crash in which 
the paper values immediately disappeared. 
Though from time to time new infla- 
tion efforts made their début, as for in- 
stance during the spring of 1932, when 
a determined effort to inflate the currency 
and deposit structure was announced, and 
later made, by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
m, there was never the slightest result 
in an advance of commodity prices, 
though some ascribed the flutter of in- 
terest in stocks during the summer of 
1932 to this resumption of inflation activi- 
ties. Inflation has thus, of recent years, 


been repeatedly demonstrated as working 
in uncontrollable ways, and normally 
















I’m 


[ll 


jf? 
on, 
Firep/ iu S 4d epluds Dy Lireplups, 


re fap aS the ‘6 


and buy 


against the general interest of the small 
income or wealth owner. 

When governments resort to inflation 
for their own budgetary ends, as for in- 
stance during the Civil War when the 
“greenbacks’”—( “fat money” )—were is- 
sued, they usually employ a depreciated 
or “unsound” or irredeemable currency 
for their payments. Sometimes such a 
World War, 
takes the form of practically irredeemable 
bank credit (“fiat credit”). 


currency, as during the 


When such a course is employed, the 
government is able to pay its employees, 
its creditors who supplied goods, muni- 
tions, and other articles, at prices deter- 
mined under the old regime prior to in- 
flation. It thus succeeds in getting some- 
thing that does not belong to it. It pays 
off its debts in cheap money and to that 
extent the burden resting upon it is light- 
ened. Unfortunately,the government must 
then, 
ment at all, 


in order to succeed in its experi- 
permit citizens to pay taxes 
and other dues in the money it has de- 
based. It accordingly gets back cheap 
money and is able to buy service, goods 
and the like only at prices determined 
through the use of such cheap money. It 
doses of 


bank 


credit and so on—until the circulating 


may then resort to successive 
inflation — more currency, more 
medium becomes practically worthless. 
(This was the situation in Germany after 
the World War.) The government has 
thus successively paid off its obligations 
with something cheaper than that in 
which prices were previously fixed. In 
other words, it has in effect levied a tax 
upon the circulating medium until the 
latter has practically lost its original value. 

In this way, what some call a “forced 
loan without interest” has been floated, 
but it is very expensive form of borrow- 
ing because in such circumstances the 
public becomes less and less willing to 
buy government obligations. People may 
be practically coerced into buying them, 
as during the World War, but this is a 
resource which can last only a limited 
time and brings its own retribution. After 
the World War, liberty bonds lost at one 
time about one-fifth of their value largely 
because of the use of this method of infla- 
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tion. The method, of course, tends to de- 


banking 


development ot a 


stroy business and conhdence 


and to impair the 
sound trade. 

There is thus net the remotest basis for 
the thought that what is called “credit 
control” can be put into operationthrough 
the changing of the mere volume of cre- 


dit or currency, nor is there any large 


basis for the idea that by inflation a 


greater degree of equity between pro- 
ducer and consumer, debtor and creditor, 
can be effected through changes in prices. 


All such 


“reformers” fail to work, 


suggestions originating with 


because they 
supply no means of carrying out their 
plan, while they are found to be in oppo- 
sition to the theory of money and credit 
besides being wholly unsupported by the 


statistical record of experience, 


I. IS true that, in times of rising prices, 
debtors find it easier to pay their obliga- 
tions and business men find it easier to 
make profits stated in money. It is not 
true that such times of rising prices and 
more active business can be brought on 
credit or 


by increasing the money in 


circulation. That is putting the cart be 
fore the horse. With a good banking sys- 
tem, growing business expands credit 
easily, and decline in business is accom- 
panied by decline in the volume of the 
current credit media of exchange. 


loans 


Importations of gold and large 
marked upon the books of banks do not 
create goods, and they usually fail to 
bring about alterations of prices which 


They do, 


tend to create uncertainty and 


favor debtors or active traders. 
however, 
doubt, and when they are affected through 
operations on the circulating medium, 
tinkering with the banks, enlarging the 
eligibility of paper as a basis for loans, 


and generally reducing rates or making 


money “easy,” they assist speculative 
transactions and impair the chances of 
regular business and regular employment. 

Inflation is a will-o’-the-wisp,—a sort 
of modern philosophers’ stone — which 
promises to turn base metals into pre- 
cious, but whose use succeeds only in the 
payment of large sums for costly experi- 


ment and enriches only the charlatans. 
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Com petition 


T will not be long now until vacation-time. How will 
you spend yours? A motor trip? Camping out by 
quiet lake or stream? Summer resort? Across the ocean 
to another land? A visit to world capitals—historic 
scenes—or just some sequestered spot where quiet reigns 
and you are away from all business cares? In high- 
pressure times, a vacation is necessary. It is a sort of 
“safety valve” that allows excess steam to escape, often 
preventing serious damage. 


Send Your Photographs to 
The Rotarian” 


Wherever you may chance to go this year, keep a 
photographic record. Make your camera or kodak an 
important part of your vacation equipment. Enjoy in 
the years to come the pictures of friends made and 
scenes visited. Experiment with lights and shadows and 
unusual effects and see what fun you'll have! 

Then enter the best of your vacation photographs in 
this competition. For the photographs submitted in the 
period between June 1st and August 15th, which are 
adjudged the best, four cash prizes will be given, a 
First Prize of $200; a Second Prize of $100; and two 
prizes of $50 each. 

An extension of time to September 5th will be 
allowed contestants from countries outside the United 
States and Canada in order to get their entries in. 


A Few Important Details to Remember 


The contest is open to both Rotarians and non- 
Rotarians. 

Any number of photographs by any one contestant 
may be submitted. 

A jury of three prominent photographers will 
select the prize-winning pictures. Their names will be 
announced in the May Number. 

Complete details will be published next month. 


All communications, contributions, etc., 
should be addressed to— 


CONTEST EDITOR, The Rotarian 


211 Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 


Vacation Photographs 


—1>-- 





Cth 


First Prize 


$200 


Second Prize 


$100 


Two Prizes of 


$50 


To Those Who 
Attend the 


BOSTON 


CONVENTION 
The Rotary Convention 


this year in Boston affords 
wonderful possibilities for 
the Rotarian and his wife, 
or sons or daughters, who 
include a camera or kodak 
as a part of their travelling 
equipment. 

The Boston Commons, 
public buildings, historic 
places, Cambridge and Har 
vard University, convention 
scenes — what a tempting 
feast for both amateur and 
professional. 


And those vacation post 
convention tours in beaut 
ful, historic New England! 
“Here are friendly trails, 
says “Billy” Phelps, and 
as usual, he is right. Keep 
them fresh in your mem- 
ory by making a photo- 
graphic record. 
Photographs for entry 
this contest, accompanied 
by sufficient return post 
age, may be left at the 
Headquarters of The Ro- 
tarian at Boston during 
the week of the convention. 
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Reminiscences of an “Early Bird” 


Continued from page 15] 


When a field was sighted large enough 
hold the ship without danger of snag- 
ing the bag and losing the precious but 
hia y explosive hydrogen, the aero- 
naut simply untied the neck of the gas 
bag, allowed a little of the gas to escape, 
and then tried to jockey his way down. 

If this was successfully accomplished 
and the resultant bump did not frac- 
ture a vital part of the framework, the 
assistance of the rapidly assembled na- 
tives was enlisted until the breathless 
vround crew caught up with the run- 
away. Then, providing the gas had not 
been too freely released and the ship 
was still buoyant, we would weigh off 
afresh by readjusting the ballast. If the 
engine could be coaxed into life, a fresh 
start was made for a return to the base. 

All of this sounds pretty crude—and 
it sure was! Some now question the value 
of such flights, forgetting how they plant- 
ed the seed of modern air-mindedness and 
taught fundamentals to “Early Birds,” 
since leaders in commercial aviation. I 
will grant you that both Orville and 
Wilbur Wright were not in favor of the 
use of their brain children as counter 
attractions to the fat lady, the three-legged 
goat, and the two-headed cows at the 
state and county fairs. The powers that 
controlled the money bags were, how- 
ever, far from being sold on aviation, and 
exhibition work served a twofold purpose 
of supplying the funds for experiments 
and of convincing the country that flying 
was past the dream stage of Darius Green 
and his flying machine. 


iO 
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AY ), while admitting frankly that my 
own contributions to the development 
of aerial navigation were purely of this 
exhibition-hippodrome type of flights, I 
am proud of the bit I did in bringing 
the public to realize the possibilities of 
air travel which I expect to see largely 
replace all other forms of human navi- 
gation inside of the next twenty years. 
Undoubtedly the high light of my own 
career came on the night of July 19, 
1910, when I made the first night flight 
over New York City. This included 
crossing the Hudson River twice, as my 
base of operations was Palisade Amuse- 
ment Park, located opposite 130th Street, 
and a trip down Broadway to Times 
Square where three circles were made 
around the Times Tower. 
_ My flight was unheralded, in fact the 
idea came to me only the night before 
the flight was made. I had been making 
short night flights over the park of ten 


minutes duration for several weeks, but 
the idea of crossing the mile and a quar- 
ter of the Hudson and of flying for four 
or five miles over the roofs of New York, 
without a possible landing spot between 
my base and Times Square, was about 
as fantastic in those days as Lindbergh’s 
trip to Europe seemed six years ago. 

The evening of the nineteenth, I made 
my regular scheduled flight about 8:00 
P. M. (an hour early). There was not 
a sign of a breeze from any quarter 
aloft, so on landing I ordered the three- 
gallon gas tank and the one-quart oil 
tank refilled at once, and told the crew 
to stand by for further orders. 

Going to a nearby phone, I called the 
park’s press agent and asked what he 
thought of a flight down town that night. 
He replied it would be great if I could 
do it. I then told him that was just what 
I was going to do and to tip-off the 
papers to get men on the job and I'd be 
over Times Square in half an hour. 

A light haze that lay over the city on 
the hot breezeless night made it impos- 
sible to see my objective only a little over 
five miles away, but I knew the general 
direction and confidently set forth. I 
climbed steadily from the take-off field 
until well over a thousand feet, as I had 
to avoid the cool current of air over the 
river. This would have caused a con- 
densation of the gas and would have cost 
me ballast I could not afford to spare. 
Setting diagonally down 
stream, I came ashore over the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument at 8oth Street 
and the Drive. The noise of my motor 
could be heard and while not as common 


my course 


as nowadays, it was quickly recognized 
and caused much excitement. 
Cutting across the few blocks to 
Broadway, I passed over the Ansonia 
Hotel, just clearing the roof. I had quick- 
ly sought a lower altitude as soon as the 
river was crossed so the ship would be 
seen in the reflected lights of the signs, 
for I had no light of any kind aboard 
and I wanted the crowd to be able to 
pick me up. This they did, and as I 
carefully steered my way down Broad- 
way, hugging the roofs as close as I 
dared, I was followed by a parade of 
taxis and shrieking private cars. 
Reaching Times Square, I flew low 
over Hammerstein’s roof, and the spot- 
light on the Astor Hotel was quickly 
brought to bear on the airship as I 
swung west and then around the south 
side of the Times Tower. The news- 
papermen had arrived rather skeptical 
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ot the whole affair. According to their 
read in my 


quickly 


Various stories that I now 


scrapbook, the Square was 
packed by a cheering crowd and it was 
a half hour after I had completed my 
stunts and started home that the police 
were able to get traffic moving again. 

The trip back was uneventful except 
that as I again reached a better than a 
thousand foot altitude crossing the river, 
I discovered the entire top of the left 


hand cylinder of the motor was a nice 


rosy red from overheating due to lack 
of oil and the longer -than usual flight. 
This red coloring was not visible while 
over the lighted city but now 1,200 feet 
out in the dark over the Hudson the 
motor was sticking and coughing—and 
I busily steering and praying it would 
not stop as the lights of the park loomed 


ahead of me in the haze. 


As I stood with a group of friends 


and my wife in Times Square on a hot 
night in 1930 and saw the Graf Zeppe 
lin glide smoothly across the sky on the 
start of her trip around the world, I was 
undoubtedly the only person present who 
could truly appreciate the progress that 
twenty years had brought for it was al 
most twenty years to the day from the 
date of my first night trip over the city. 
Here was a ship with over fifty peo 
ple, passengers and crew, starting on a 
trip around the world which was su 
cessfully made in two weeks. Instead of 
an 8,soo0 foot gas bag sixty feet long, 
they had sixteen great gas cells confined 
inside of a rigid hull over 700 feet long. 
In place of one motor of five horsepower, 
they had five motors of 350 H. P. each. 
I could make about eighteen miles an 
hour in a dead calm while the Graf reels 
off seventy under the same conditions. 
There are many other little yarns | 
could relate of “early bird” days, but 
space will not permit. One thing that 
may bear telling, however, is how I 
learned to fly. I spent the summer of 
1906 on the road first with Lincoln 
Beachey (then a dirigible pilot) and 
later Charles K. Hamilton. My 


job was to ballyhoo the crowd into the 


with 


tent where an admission was charged to 
see the latest “wonder of the air.” 
Once inside, I delivered a lecture ex- 
plaining how the ship was operated, etc., 
after which I sold souvenir picture cards 
of the ship and its pilot. The charge was 
ten cents for plain cards and twenty- 
five for those which bore the signature 
of Beachey or Hamilton. The latter 
proved to be very popular with the re- 
sult that I often had to sit up half the 
night signing cards: “Very truly yours, 
Lincotn Beacuey.” “Lin” had nothing 
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to do with this as the cards were my 
own concession, given to me in lieu of 
wages. 

seing a light weight (118 pounds), I 
was considered promising material as a 
future pilot. In those days weight was 
always the first and most important 
consideration. So, after acting as valet 
for the old sausage through the entire 
season that took us from Montreal and 
Winnipeg in the north to as far south 
as Atlanta and Montgomery, Alabama, 
where the season ended, I was signed 
by Roy Knabenshue as his first-string 
pilot for 1907. Being a minor, my father 
signed the contract. 


Ww. SPENT a busy winter in Toledo, 


Ohio, our home town and at that time 
the airship center of the U. S. A. I 
assisted Knabenshue in the construction 
of four new airships, and looked for- 
ward anxiously to my first trip aloft in 
the spring. Having watched Beachey 
and Hamilton all summer I was sure I 
could do as well, although at that time 
| had never been off the ground in any 
kind of an aircraft. 

I had been booked to open the season 
at a new park in Chicago, named Luna 
Park and located at 52nd and Halstead 
Street. Three weeks before the opening 
date in Chicago, we set up a tent and 
airship in Toledo in a large open field 
for my training. Then the weather turned 
against us. It rained and blew by turns 
until three days before the opening date 
in Chicago, so we were forced to pack 
up and ship a wet tent and airship to 
the engagement. 

Roy Knabenshue remarked that he 
would make the first trip there and 
then would train me. We found on arrival 
in Chicago that while the small lot there 
was suitable for an experienced pilot, it 
was hardly the place to break in a new 
man. At any rate, we got the ship set 
up and ready. On Saturday afternoon 
the weather was ideal. We took the ship 
outside and Roy climbed aboard to weigh 
off for the first flight. 

Not until then did we realize the little 
ship, built to carry my 118 pounds, did 
not have enough lift to carry Knaben- 
shue, even if the meagre supply of bal- 
last were removed. The crowd, always 
inclined to be skeptical in those days 
and ready to holler “fake,” was getting 
restless, so Knabenshue did the only 
thing left for him to do. He called me 


over and bade me get aboard the frame. 
We quickly found I could carry two 
bags of sand, which was ample. Then 
Roy leaned over and said, “Well, son, 
I’ve told you all I can. Now it’s up to 


you.” He turned to the crew and said, 
“All right boys, start the engine!” 

For once the engine started on the 
first turn, and in no time at all I sud- 
denly realized the park was sinking from 
under me. The tall coasters, the Ferris 
wheel, and other devices were soon far 
below. I was aloft on my own with a 
good share of Cook County at my feet— 
or at least between them. I will frankly 
admit my recollections of all that took 
place on that trip are still rather hazy, 
but I can point to the fact that after 
about fifteen minutes in the air I brought 
the ship back to the starting point and 
made a safe if abrupt landing in the out- 
stretched hands of the ground crew. 

During my ten years of exhibition 
work, I covered most of the big state 
fairs from coast to coast and even ven- 
tured down into Panama and Jamaica 
in the winter of 1907-8 although because 
of lack of a suitable place and proper 
financial arrangements we did not in- 
flate the ship. In 1911 at San Juan I made 
the first flight in Porto Rico. 

Starting at the fair ground at San 
Turce, I flew down and bombed El 


Open Sesame! 
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a distance. We patronize them. And of 
all things that secretly gall a boy, it is to 
be patronized, to be treated as a boy and 
not as a man. One sure way to put him 
off is to let him know that you are about 
to play some saintly or moral or heroic 
role for his benefit. 

If he suspects you of being too pious, 
too conscientious, his gratitude may take 
the form of that which so profoundly 
stunned and hurt Mr. George Pullman 
after he had spent millions building the 
model city for his workers. One of 
the participants in the famous strike ex- 
pressed his grievances: “We are born in 
a Pullman house, taught in a Pullman 
school, confirmed in a Pullman church, 
exploited in a Pullman shop, and when 
we die we're buried in a Pullman grave, 
and go to a Pullman hell.” 

And so it is one thing to feel that we 
could well give the young a more inti- 
mate “look-see” at our world, and another 
thing to know how to go about it with- 
out patronizing him and so offending his 
touchy independent pride. 

I can not suggest that we should steam 
ourselves up with high moral purposeful- 
ness and resolve to be pals, big brothers, or 
father confessors to the young. It is better 
to be human, simple, honest, and without 
sham. But, assuming that a man can put 
off the school-master pose, can be nat- 





Moro with oranges, causing 
amount of excitement among ¢| 
A plantation owner from across : 
came to the airship tent the 
that flight and roundly berat: 
scaring away all his workers. 
that when the old sausage ca: 
along with the snorting moto: 
big cloth-covered propeller 
the breeze, his help took one 
hiked for the hills, and had 
seen even twenty-four hours af 
all over. They couldn’t be bla: 
You will be able to judg 
story told here that life was 
bed of roses for the first pilo 
craft, but even if our effort 
pretty feeble now, they served a Os 
and I am mighty glad to have « 
ed a little to the progress that 
made in the first quarter of th: 
There were plenty of heartbres 
periences with storm-torn tents, \ 
ships, and bruises and bumps 
pilots, but I can truthfully say 
wish | could turn back the hand 
and start today where I did i: 
and wouldn’t I have fun! 


ural and unpretending, he can, 
perform a needed function. 
A boy, sixteen, was talking about 
summer spent on a western ranc! 
“The cowboys didn’t call m« 
‘Kid.’ They called me by my las 
just the way they did each other. 
“ “Hi, Lairson,’” they’d say. 
“They treated me like one of | 
They never said, ‘Aw, pipe down 
too young. Wait till you grow 
“Quite a few times when we 
tight places, they’d say, ‘Well, | 
you got any suggestions?’ 
“It made a fellow feel that he cut 
ice. They gave me chores to do and 
I left, the boss said, “There’s going ' 
a hole around here when you're | 
That boy was wearing his heart 
sleeve while he spoke; he was explaining 
how it had warmed him to 
in, given a place in the great 
ranching. 


Wen Houdini was playing 


nois town,he had occasion to cal! 

teer onto the stage. The boy who 
pulled from his place as a passi\: 

the audience to the high status o! 
ticipant in the show, was so stirre: 
contact with the great magician, 1! 
accounts of the adventure became pos! 
tively tiresome. Though he had ne\«! 
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ved of it, he secured books on 
ind; he practiced; he found a 
t he has pursued with success 
into middle life. The real 
at boy’s brief moment on the 
not Houdini’s trick; it was the 
agic of partici pation. 
Gerry H——lived in the neighborhood 
endous metal reduction plant. 


Vas 
ge Wa 


ol = * . 
ors and gates bore “Keep Out” signs. 
Inquisi suveniles were directed to the 


revions by irate watchmen. When 


nether re} 


Gerry and a crony were one day caught 
gates by Superintendent An- 


within the 


Leny himself, they expected trouble. That 
‘ough but wise and whimsical gentleman 


did scowl and rage a little, but he ended 
iy the boys through the plant. It 


snow lil 


him half a day. He invited the boys 


fOOn 


return. They became chronic visitors. 


\ 


if contact was maintained. When the 
boys went to college, the superintendent 
ive them summer employment at the 
plant. And Gerry—his interest fired by 
his acquaintance with the man and the 


dustry—attended the Colorado School 
ot Mines with credit to himself—and to 
the superintendent who refused to join 
the cry to Keep Out. 

It is impossible to know what may 
these chance brushes with real- 
they are charged with possibil- 


come ol 
ity. But 
ities for young lives. An intelligent but 
istless youth was permitted to watch a 
surgeon perform an operation on his 
father’s eye. A modern miracle. A spark 
dropped in that boy’s bundle of fagots; 
his life suddenly had heat and direc- 
tion. Address him today: Faculty, Rush 
Medical College, Chicago. 

Ben W—— went to court with 
uncle through a dramatic trial. Ben said, 


his 


Well, Uncle Bob, I always thought you 
ere just a dry uninteresting lawyer who 
ed big words and smelled of cigars. 
But you’re a real fellow, aren’t you?” 
Ben studied law at Ann Arbor. Today he 
is city attorney of a western metropolis. 

But quite apart from the fact that a 
man may strike real fire by letting down 
the bars that fortify his trade, business 
or profession, and taking a boy inside, 
he will be doing something to smash 
through that gap which separates modern 
youth from modern life. 

| think of instances— all too few — 
‘rom my own boyhood: the visits I made 
to Doctor Brown’s X-ray laboratory; the 
ride I had in a locomotive cab; the fires I 
went to on the high terrifying seat of a 
hook-and-ladder wagon; days spent in the 
hoist room and in the “drifts” of a gold 
mine; the hours, after school, when I was 
permitted in a wholesale druggist’s ware- 
house to help open cases packed with 





wondrous bottles and smells (a wood 
shed laboratory grew out of that); the 
admission, at the hands of a neighbor, to 
the government wireless station (my own 
receiver and transmitter grew up in a 
corner of the kitchen); the entrée I was 
granted to an observatory with an 8-inch 
telescope (mathematics instantly became 
tolerable, I even signed for a course in 
trigonometry). 














The rural child presents a special 


problem—and_  opportunity—for 
the Rotary club developing a full 
program for Youth Wee k. 


I might have read volumes on X-rays, 
chemicals, locomotives, wireless, and as 
tronomy and never once been stimulated 
to keen interest in them. But when there 
were men with the patience to take me 
behind the scenes and show me the thing 
in-itself, something vital happened; those 
that 


make one mentally alive came into being. 


curiosities, tensions and _ interests 

The Rotary club, from its vantage point 
of influence, with its membership repre- 
sentative of a wide variety of the commu- 
nity’s activities, with its avowed ideal of 
social conscience, might prove its estab- 
lished worth over again by wagging a 
friendly finger at John Juvenile and 
asking him to, “Come In.” 

Contractor Jones will say to John Build- 
er: “John, we’re sinking the caissons for 
the new river bridge this Saturday. If 
you want to come, I'll take you right out 
to the scene on one of the barges. It'll be 
quite a sight.” 

Florist Smith will say to John Botanist: 
“John, we’re doing a lot with orchids now 
out at the greenhouses. We have them in 
about all stages now, from test tubes to 


blossoms. Fascinating. Drop around.” 
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And Potteryman White to John Handi 
cratt: “John, we're baking and glazing 
tomorrow. It you show 
hand on the potter's wheel. 


Well 


Up, you can try 
It ll 


vases 


your 


exasperate you. bake your 


tor vou.” 

And Editer Brown to John Scrivener: 
“John, it’s a great life, getting out the 
News. How'd 


Reporter Scoop and then follow his story 


you like to go out with 
from the editorial rooms until it comes 


off the chutes on the big presses 


h Veer gestures, to be effective, would 


be more than sight-seeing tours. The con 
tacts made would, in business jargon, be 
followed up. There would be many occa 
sions during the erection of the river 
bridge when John Builder would want to 
Inspect the process. John Botanist might 
like to start some orchids himselt and see 
them through. Regularly John Scrivener 


Vews 


From their countless strategic positions, 


would have the itch to visit the 


the Rotarians would be able to open the 
crust of the community for youth to see 


what was going on. The _ possibilities 


would stop short only of imagination and 
ingenuity. 

Conceivably, the contacts established be 
tween man and boy would not be merely 
fortuitous and casual acquaintances. Con 
ceivably, they would have a degree ol 
permanence about them—through weeks, 
months, years. The relationship might 
develop to have resemblances to that of 
patron and protégé. 

In fact, it is the personal equation that 
would be most important, for it 1s the 
only possible bridge between generations. 


Friendship and understanding grow, not 


merely out of a desire to be friendly, but 
out of common interests and activities. 

If Attorney X can find a John Politico, 
with a bent toward law or civic affairs, 
there is his opportunity. And if Doctor Z 
can find a John Sawbones, he may stu 
and direct a young life toward great use 
fulness. Find a man and a boy who can 
be on all fours in their enthusiasms and 


you have found a friendship. 


I have heard men scowl at these sug- 
gestions and say, “I’m a terribly busy 
man. A boy would get in my way—get in 
my hair—be a nuisance.” 

Any service has its nuisance fringe, just 
as any business has its debits and its prob 
lems. But every service has its values and 
rewards, just as a business has its credits 
and profits. And nowhere is it easier or 
more satisfying to show a sound net 
income than in enterprises directed to 
supplying the nascent hungers of youth. 

I hereby commend the opportunity to 
the attention of all Rotarians, releasing 


all prior liens upon the idea. 
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One Hundred 
Years After 


[Continued from page 33| 

be either in our larger buildings or in 
buildings erected in behalf of the several 
yvernments. 

Writing for THe Rotarian at this early 
date, I am not able to give a list which 


Co 
pA 


can be regarded as final either as to the 
number of nations which are cooperating 
with us or as to those among such na- 
tions which are to have individual build- 
ings. Countries which to date have ofh- 
cially accepted our invitation to partici- 
pate include: Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, 
China, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Guate 
mala, Honduras, Italy, Japan, Rumania, 
and Turkey. There will be exhibits also 
from Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, the 
Dominican Republic, and Morocco. In 
principle, Lithuania and Mexico have ac- 
cepted the invitation. Four of the princes 
of India are organizing distinctive ex- 
hibits. We have not given up hope that 
ethnic groups of our American citizens 
may develop exhibits for their father- 
lands, in the case of Norway, Germany, 
Sweden, Hungary, Denmark, Poland,and 
the Irish Free State. 

Those governments which are provid- 
ing for separate buildings, are eager that 
the contributions of their people to the 
cause of science should be graphically 
presented. They desire to foster tourist 
United States. 


Some countries, such as Egypt for ex- 


travel to and from the 


ample, would provide for bazaars in 


The Price of Gold 
[Continued from page 12| 


“Rotten weather!” said Mr. Barton. 
“Won’t it ever stop raining? How are the 
crops these days?” 

Young Eashing shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ruined. My barley is all down. Most 
of the wheat is beaten flat. Hardly worth 
cutting.” 

The bank manager sighed. 

“Tragic, isn’t it? They all tell me the 
same thing. It has been a disastrous 
harvest—on top of all the other troubles.” 

“Yes.” 

Young Eashing was silent for a mo- 
ment or two, staring down at his heavy 
Then he looked at the bank 
manager. 

“How much am I overdrawn?” he 
asked. 

Mr. Barton swung around in his chair 
and took a ledger from a shelf behind 
him. It was a lettered book and he put his 


boots. 











The Administration Building of the Century of Progres: 
example of architecture “moderne.” Note the flat roof anc 
accent on horizontal and : 


which would be sold native merchandise. 
Their governments believe that an arti- 
cle of merchandise well designed and 
creditably manufactured can be a minis- 
ter of goodwill in the American home. 

In this sense Japan and China are 
making special efforts to present large 
and varied exhibits. The former country 
is to have a pavilion designed in the man- 
ner of the Kamakura Period, that is to 
say, in the period of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. China is to have a village which 
will include a central hall, a representa- 
tion of a residence of a Chinese gentle- 
man, a theatre, and many shops. 

Italy is to present quite a magnificent 
exhibit, including, so we hope, some of 
the rare and beautiful objects which were 
shown at the Antwerp exposition. 


finger into the E section and spread the 
ledger open on the desk. 

“I’m afraid it’s an easy question to 
answer,” he said. “You’re overdrawn by 
eighteen hundred pounds. To tell you the 
truth, my dear lad, I’m getting anxious 
about it. I’m having trouble with the 
head office.” 

“I shall have to trouble them a bit 
more,” said Eashing. “I want you to let 
me have another five hundred. That will 
carry me till Michaelmas, if I cut down 
wages to the bare minimum. I’ve sacked 
six more men, poor devils.” 

The bank marager was looking at 
some figures in his book. He didn’t seem 
to like the looks of them. He stubbed out 
his cigarette with a nervous hand. Then 
he looked the young man in the eyes, 
gravely. 

“T hate to be brutal about it,” he said, 


One’s own service to th 
ternational goodwill is enha: 
service to his own country. || 
more closely integrated, mi 
neighborhood at the end oi 
dred-year period than may have appeared 
conceivable at the beginning 

It is, we feel, more necessa: 
ever before that the people ot 
States should understand t 
other lands and extend frie: s to 
them. It is the hope of A | 
Progress that the people ot 
States, viewing the exhibits o! 
of other lands, may be mov 
friendliness towards them, a: 
new friendliness may be fo 
admiration for the product 
hands and brains. 


“But I can’t let you have a r hive 
hundred, my dear fellow. Not even ao 
other hundred. The fact is your overdra! 
is too big already. I’m in trouble about «t. 
You see the bank is carrying too much 
on their books. Now that we're off the 
gold standard and things are very black 
everywhere—prices falling disastrously— 
we shall all be in Queer Street if we dont 
look out. In fact we are in Queer Street! 
I don’t see how we're going to get oul 
of it without an almighty crash.” 

Young Eashing stared at him g!oom). 

“Then how am I going to carry on”” 
he asked. “How am I going to pa) 
and feed stock? Even now the tarm 's 
getting into bad condition. It wants hecg: 
ing and ditching. Some of my best fields 
are rotten with weeds because | ve 
down on labor.” 

Mr. Barton nodded. 
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“Exactly. Tragic. Half the farms in 
“2 England are in the same way. 

. There was silence between the two men 
votil the younger of them spoke abruptly 
” almost angrily. 

i “| shall have to have that five hundred! 





j can't let the farm go to hell. I must 
employ enough men to carry on. I can't 
adil more credit from the corn mer- 
-hants. And I want some more nitrates. 
As it is I'm starving the land. . 
The bank manager answered atter a 
long pause. aud 
“| can't let you have any more. Those 
- my instructions—I’m desperately sor- 
baa More than words can say. | knew 
vour father —" 
‘Young Eashing shifted in his chair, 
| when he spoke his voice was raised 





to an angry tone. 
“What do you think I’m going to do 
n? How do you think I’m going to 
eand carry on the farm? Do you mean 
.y the bank won’t advance me another 
Why, damn it, the credit of an 
ashing is good enough, isn’t it? We've 
een here tor hundreds of years. Isn’t my 
ame sufficient security until prices rise 
un?” 
Mr. Barton gave a slight groan before 


¢ answered. 
‘| know how you feel. I’m desperately 
worry. One can’t think of the old farm 
thout an Eashing on it. Your family 
as been there for the best part of Eng- 
sh history. But I can’t disguise the facts 
from you, my dear fellow. You're insol- 
vent. The bank can’t lend you any more. 
I'm afraid—I’m horribly afraid —” 
He hesitated to state his fear and then 
red his throat and spoke plainly. 
I'm afraid you'll have to put the old 
e up for sale. If you can’t carry on— 
thas a value as building land. Now that 
they're bringing the new by-pass near —” 
Young Eashing sprang up from his 
air and cried out fiercely: 
“No! By God, no! Sell the farm? Why 


it y people owned it before the Tudor 
mn times. They would turn in their graves.” 
be He had turned white though his face 
ck as tanned. He thrust a nervous hand 
- through his short brown hair. Standing 
n't there in an old rain coat above his leg- 
! gings and big boots, he was a typical 
ut young farmer, although fined down by 


modern life and not so rough as his 
ly loretathers, 
Mr. Barton thought of this young 
es man’s father killed at Ypres and of his 


i grandfather, old Farmer Eashing, who 
g had belonged to the old-fashioned farm- 
ds ing class, simple and rustic, with a Sussex 


ut burr in his speech. 
‘T'm very sorry. Don’t think I haven’t 
any sympathy. But it’s a time of sacrifice. 





England is up against it. We're all up 
against it, God help us.” 

He was much moved. For a moment 
there was a little moisture in his eyes as 
he turned to put the ledger back on 
its shelf. 

“Good morning,” said young Eashing. 

He strode out of the manager’s office, 
did not answer a remark from the cashier, 
and went out into the market place with 
moody eyes and a deepening line of pain 


about his lips. 


Baar evening after supper he de- 


scribed this interview with the bank man- 
ager to Henriette. The old lady was 
sitting at her card table as usual. They 
didn’t bother her, although she watched 
and listened. 

Henriette went first to bed that night, 
and the old lady was left alone for a 
minute or two with her grandson. He 
forgot she was there and suddenly put 
his head down on his arm with a deep 
groan. The old lady left her card table 
and went over to him. 

“John,” she said, “tell me. Are you go- 
ing to sell the farm? I can hardly believe 
it, my dear. Perhaps I didn’t hear quite 
well. Perhaps I got it all wrong. I’m get- 
ting old, you know.” 

John sprang up and gently put his 
arm about her. 
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“My dear Granny, I thought you had 
gone to bed! Sell the farm? Why, what 


ever put such an idea into your head? 


dream, granny, a bad dream. 


It was a 
But she coulan’t get the idea out of her 
head. It was fixed there. She felt 


that she 


quite 
certain hadn’t misunderstood. 
It was very frightening. 

Then one night she became excited 
about something she had read in the news- 
paper on her lap. It was all about gold. 
People were selling their watches and 
rings and anything they had with gold 
in it. They were getting a lot of money 
for it. There was a place in London where 
they were buying all this gold. The ad 
dress was given in the newspaper. Very 
carefully and quietly, so that John and 
Henriette shouldn’t see, the old lady cut 
out this corner of the newspaper. Very 
cunningly she concealed it in the shawl 
she was knitting. 

Wonderful had 


head. People thought she was a foolish 


ideas come into her 
old woman, in her second childhood, but 
she still had ideas. If gold was so valu- 
able she might help John by selling som« 
of her jewelry. 
“Good night, my dears,” she said pr 

ently, “I think I'll go to bed.” 

asked Henriette. 


“I’m just a little tired, my dear.” 


“So soon, Granny?” 


; 
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“Let me give you an arm upstairs,” 
said John. 

He helped her upstairs, though she was 
quite able to go up alone. 


Ex her bedroom she lit the candles on 
the dressing table, and a tall one on the 
cabinet by the window. She unlocked the 
drawers of the cabinet and took out all 
her jewelry and laid it out on the dressing 
table. There was the little old watch, 
beautifully chased, and the old-fashioned 
portrait enclosed in a locket and her hus- 
band’s tie-pin in the shape of a horse shoe, 
and other things which she had forgotten. 

She fingered all these trinkets for a long 
time, until the three candles were almost 
burnt out. It was a long time before she 
went to sleep. Even with her eyes shut 
she could see the glint of gold on the 
dressing table. She felt very happy. 

Next morning after breakfast, she gath- 
ered her little collection of trinkets into 
a handbag, each one wrapped up in tissue 
paper. She had put on her best hat and 
mantle, and even buttoned up her gloves, 
ready for a journey to town by motor 
coach—it started at ten o’clock from the 
crossroads by the Jolly Farmer—when she 
remembered that she had forgotten the 
address of the firm in London which gave 
such a high price for gold. 

How foolish of her! she thought. She 
searched everywhere except in the one 
little drawer where she had put it. She 
even looked into the vases on the mantle- 
piece, and was very worried until — at 
last!—she saw that slip of paper torn 
from a newspaper in the very place where 
she had put it so carefully. 

There was just time to catch the motor 
coach. John and Henriette had a silly idea 
that their granny ought not to go up to 
London alone. They didn’t like her even 
going as far as Horsham for a little shop- 
ping now and then. She was glad she 
could get away without a lot of explana- 
tion. Thoughtfully she left a little note 
on her mantelpiece in case they might 
worry about her. 

Going up to London on business. Back 
to supper. Granny. 

Not a soul saw her leave the house. 
She smiled to herself when she was safely 
outside the farm gate. It was nearly a 
year since she had been out alone, and 
she had a pleasant sense of escape and 
independence. She was quite sure she 
was going to save the farm. John would 
be very happy and surprised when she 
came back with a little fortune for him. 
It would take the worried look out of his 
eyes. He would know that his old granny 
was not yet in her second childhood. 

The motor coach stood outside the 


Jolly Farmer. She was glad to see it there, 
and waved her umbrella at the driver lest 
he should start without her. The con- 
ductor—a nice young man—recognized 
her and helped her up the steps. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Eashing. Not go- 
ing as far as London, surely?” 

“Certainly I am,” said Mrs. Eashing. 
“I have some business to do. Why 
wouldn’t I go as far as London anyway, 
young man?” 

He answered her question with a 
laugh full of friendliness. 

“There’s a lot of traffic in the streets 
there. I wouldn’t like my granny to go 
to London without somebody to look 
after her. And that’s the truth.” 

“Oh, I’m quite able to look after my- 
self, thank you.” 

There were half a dozen people in the 
coach who smiled at her when she took 
her seat, clasping the handbag which con- 
tained her treasures. She looked very 
small and frail there on the big seat with 
its tall back. 

It almost seems as though some good 
fairy must have watched over this old 
lady in London. By some miracle she es- 
caped being run over in Oxford Circus 
where she was put down by the young 
conductor. By some happy chance she 
found the address of the gold dealers, 
after losing it again when she had 
wrapped it up in her handkerchief in 
order not to lose it. A genial taxi driv- 
er took her safely to Hatton Garden. 
He said nothing but seemed to know 
what her business must be. 


Tu young man behind the counter 
was very kind to her. There were about 
a dozen people waiting to have their gold 
valued. The counter was heaped up with 
watches, signet rings, bracelets, and old 
jewelry of all kinds. Most of the people 
who were offering these things for the 
price of gold were rather shabby-looking 
and anxious, but near the counter stood 
a distinguished-looking old gentleman 
with some astrachan round his collar. 

Mrs. Eashing happened to notice him 
because he reminded her of a vicar she 
had known some years ago. She almost 
thought it must be the Reverend Edward 
Clymping until she remembered that Mr. 
Clymping had been dead for thirty years. 
She was glad she remembered this in 
time. She was almost on the point of 
holding out her hand to this unknown 
gentleman and greeting him as her old 
friend. It was very awkward making mis- 
takes like that. 

The kind young man behind the 
counter attended to her before some of 
the others who had been there first. 
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“Anything I can do for \ 
he asked politely, with a ; 
Mrs. Eashing opened he; 
fumbled in it with neryou 
laid out the little packets , 
sue paper, but dropped tw. 
cause of her nervousness and exc): 
It was the distinguished-lookin 
like Mr. Clymping, who picked ¢) 
for her, with a smile and a bow. I 
body was very kind. 

“I have some very valu objects 
said the old lady to the you: 
the counter. “I understand you oi, the 
highest price for gold.” | 

The young man gave a 

“That’s so, madam. Thy 
Shall I see what you hay: 


Hi. undid some of th 


He glanced at the gold wat 
fully chased, which was | 1 lady 
greatest treasure. 

“It has been in my poss 
years,” said the old lady. “| a 
ship is very wonderful. My dear husband 
gave it to me when we becan 

“Seems a pity to sell it,” sa 
man. “There’s not much ¢ 
know.” 

“Pardon me,” said Mrs. | 
is pure gold.” 

“Oh, yes. But rather thin 
“And look at the chasing, 
lady. “Everybody has admi: 
“Yes. Quite nice. But 

weight, you know.” 

The young man undid 
other little packets, and laid « 
tie-pin in the shape of a hor: 
the locket with the old-fashi 
inside, and the little gold heart 
old lady had worn at her breast as a 
bride, and the other trinkets h s 
had treasured all her life. 

He held them in his hand and smiled 
across the counter at the gentleman 
the bit of astrachan round his collar. 
Some of the other people in the office 
were also smiling. 

The young man weighed them all : 
some scales at one end of the counter. 

“I’m afraid you'll be disappointed, he 
said gently. “The whole lot is only worth 
forty-five shillings. Will you take that, 
madam?” 

Forty-five shillings! That was nothing 
at all. That would not go any way to save 


“a 
he che must 


the farm. Mrs. Eashing thought she mu 
have misunderstood. She had to adm 
that she was a little hard of hearing. 9" 
begged the young man to repeat 5 
words. There must be a mistake 
where. ; 

When he repeated them quite lou-'y, 
the old lady’s face became white. Tea" 
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_ eyes. She felt a little faint after 

nh r iourney- : 
he watch!” she cried. “So beau- 
tased! My dear husband paid a 
, for it.” 

: “The gold is rather thin,” said the 


ov man kindly. “I’m so sorry. It’s a 


your : 
a - watch. Charming and old- 
fashi ‘ a : 

“I have come a long way,” said the old 
dy. understood that gold was very 
valuable. | have an advertisement here—” 

She fumbled in her handbag for that 
piece of newspaper. She had lost it again. 
Sh ched in the pocket of her gown. 


The young man behind the counter 
t her again with a little pity in 
-perhaps he had an old granny 
vn—and then turned to another 


his € 


the astrachan collar leaned forward over 
nter and took up the locket which 
n, showing the old-fashioned 
portrait. 
y | look at this?” he asked. 
The young man behind the counter 
nodded. Old Mrs. Eashing was still 
searching for the bit of newspaper which 
had advertised the value of gold. 
(he old gentleman had stepped back 


. then that the old gentleman with | 


to the window. He was looking at the 
portrait with great interest. He took | 

out a magnifying glass and examined it | 
closely. He seemed startled. Pres- 


he came back and spoke to the 
Id lad 
old iUy,. 


“Pardon me! Do you know anything 
about this little portrait, madam?” 


Si: knew nothing about it, except 
that it had been in her husband’s family 
for many years. Perhaps for hundreds of 
years. She had brought it up because of 
the gold case. She had read an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper that people were 
making large sums of money by selling 
their old gold. But she had been deceived. 
People were always deceiving her. 

“This little locket,” said the old gentle- 
man, “is rather interesting. If I am right 
it is worth more than its weight in gold. 
| rather think I am right.” 


He spoke to the young man behind | 


the counter, who raised his eyebrows and 
stared at the little portrait. 

“My word!” he said. “Do you think so, 
Mr. Schultz? I don’t know much about 
these things myself.” 

It was very kind of Mr. Schultz—his 
hame is known in-the art world—to take 
old Mrs, Eashing back to her farm in his 
Daimler car. He had a talk that evening 





with John Eashing, who had been very | 
worried about his granny. Henriette sat | 


listening to this talk, with a shining light of Henry's queen. She had given him a 
in her dark eyes, with her pretty mouth 
—colored by her lipstick—slightly open. 

Most of the talk was about a portrait It 


locket 


should be 


little locket before she died. It was this 
locket that interested Mr. Schultz. 
seemed astonishing that a_ small 


painter named Holbein, who had lived in with an old-fashioned 
the times of Henry VIII, and of Anne 


Boleyn whom he had painted, before a 


portrait 


worth the price of a Tudor 


tarmhouse and three hundred acres of 


sharp axe cut through her white neck. Eaglish land. But that was what it proved 
There was an Eashing once who had 
been a warder in the Tower of London— 
not one of the John Eashings, but a Rich 


ard of that name. He had been pitiful 


to be, and John Eashing had no need to 
farmstead or press his bank for 


things 


sell his 


another overdraft. These happen 


but not often. 


once in a while, 
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For the past eleven years 
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For years Rotarians from many countries have received 
a characteristic welcome at these hotels. 


Plan to give yourself the pleasure of visit- 
ing POLAND SPRING following the 
International Convention at Boston. The 
Maine State Building, removed from the 
Chicago World’s Fair to Poland Sprin 
and now housing a library of 9,000 vol- 
umes, will be found of interest. 








Remember,—you have not seen Maine until you have seen 


POLAND SPRING 
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Please send me the Provincetown Booklet again, let us note, it is basic. The con- ing and the willingness to worl 
Name clusion is that this depression can be _ satisfy these desires; but this i 
dines ended by an increased flow of purchasing of our concerns. As a matter o 
City - power to consumers. The flow should be only requirement for sustained prosperit 
so controlled—it goes without saying— which we need to control—th« 
that the rise in the price level would stop requirement—is the very onc 
’ when the nation had recovered its lost can control with intelligent et 
a volume of production and employment. 
Nobody in the United States favors reck- Way then. have we fail 
Handsome less running of the printing presses. The cise this control? Largely becaus 
man-in-the-street understands the danger een brought up under the ¢! . 
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struction, easy to e l, " oe ee ts di ay! as — Adam Smith, who told us 4 : 
net grow on bushes. It does not fall like [pvyisible Hand” which is supposed t ni 
operate. _ manna from the skies. A shortage of bank — Jead each individual, pursuing ne no 0 
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United States and vanishing into thin air, because of the automatically finances cera the | 
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y by currency is a “managed currency. € Jaw”; down to this very month 
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TARIAN Multiple aged intelligently, or the way we have banks that “natural economic for Bh 
Bind managed it in the last four years. sll aleited arisatta Addins” pron 
indger, ta oul 
As a matter of fact, money is the only + sarily 
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-e create the supply and we 
demand, and we can change 
both, by collective control, 
we decide to do so. To hear all 
this talk about natural law, you would 
think it was sacrilegious for anybody to 
ollective action of any sort to 


wheneve! 


propose ‘ 
-ontrol conomic life. 

4r last we have discovered that God 
loes his part, but that it is unsafe 


ways 

a all the rest to “the Lazy Fairies.” 
We now see that if we leave each “rugged 
‘ndividual” alone to follow his own inter- 
ests, when a period of deflation starts, 
he does precisely the wrong thing. Each 


on, for its own protection, dis- 
1en, reduces pay rolls, curtails its 
raw materials, postpones con- 
of new plants, and pays off bank 
ery thing it does, by reducing 
flow of money, makes the situation 
rse for business as a whole. 
sank also does precisely the wrong 
\gain for its own protection, each 


corporat! 
charges 
orders 
struction 


oans. 


nk makes conditions worse for all the 

banks and for all the rest of us. 
[he banks are the chief hoarders. No 
ngle bank, however, is much to blame. 


In a banking system which was deliber- 
ately devised to prevent collective action 
for the common good, each bank pursues 


: course which makes the general situa- 
considerably worse. 


So, also, each individual consumer, as 
rices fall and men lose their jobs, re- 
luces his own buying, and if possible 
creases his savings. Thus, without 
national planning and action, laissez-faire 
brings us down the vicious spiral. 

The question is not whether we must 
ave a plan; the sole question is what 
kind of plan we are to have. It is incom- 
prehensible that the people of the United 
States should very much longer stupidly 
continue to suffer the injustice, the wastes, 
the bread lines, the despair, the suicides, 
which come with laissez-faire, and have 
no oficial policy to care for the sufferers 
except charity—charity which they resent, 
and properly resent, and which enables 
most of the rugged individuals among 
the wealthy to escape their share of the 
burden. Either we shall have a plan which 
will operate under capitalism, or we shall 
have a plan which will operate without 
capitalism. We must choose. 

» Our only hope is collective action—on 
2 nation-wide front — action which is 
"Prompt, bold, determined. This neces- 
"sarily means action by the federal govern- 
ment, for the federal government is the 
; only agency which represents all United 
7 States citizens. It is the only agency which 
@has the power to put adequate buying 


Power into circulation. We do not need 


any more commissions, any more hear- 


ings, any more conferences of “best 
minds.” We need action. 

One way to help is the Wagner Relief 
Bill, because there are several million in- 
nocent sufferers who must be cared for at 
once. To sustain the morale of the nation 
and its self-respect—if for no other 
reason—we must not leave the destitute 
waiting for indirect measures of relief. 

The way which would yield the great- 
est value per dollar expended is for the 
federal government to make available to 
the several states sufficient funds to safe- 
guard education against retrenchment. 
The scuttling of the schools, which in 
our hysteria becomes worse every day, is 
the most destructive of all our so-called 
“economy” measures. It is stupid—pos- 
sibly suicidal. Closing schools because 
there is a depression is like closing 


hospitals because there is an epidemic. 


AANoTHER immediately available 
way of putting money into circulation 
through the pay envelope, is to resume 
construction of needed public works 
which we have abandoned in our panic- 


stricken retreat from prosperity. 


Still another way is to lend money to | 


the several states for slum clearance and 
other sorely-needed construction, at such 
rates, and under such conditions, as will 
bring prompt action. 

Perhaps the most obvious way for the 
federal government to sustain consumer 
buying is to take its own discharged 
workers out of the bread lines and put 
them back to work. There has been no 
greater comedy in this whole silly depres- 
sion than the spectacle of a government, 
whose five-year notes at 2% per cent are 
over-subscribed thirty-one times, throwing 
its own employees out of work, and at 
the same time urging helpless private 
industry to sustain its payrolls. 

The function of the government in 
depression is to pour into circulation 
enough money to prime the pump. If it 
takes a bucket of water to start the flow 
of a pump, pouring in only half a bucket 
merely wastes that amount of water. 

It is not necessary, however, to confine 
relief measures to public business. We 
can subsidize private business by the 
Rorty method, or some variation of it. 
Thus we can add to the nation’s payroll 
six dollars or more for every government 
dollar, and at the same time bring about 
the expansion of business activities in 
“normal” channels. 

But against any and all methods of re- 
storing consumer buying, there will be 
raised the cry of inflation. Tomorrow 
morning, no doubt, we shall read that 
another “best mind” has declared we 
must preserve “sound” money. 
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wo Bermudafs 
4th OF JULY AT SEA 


Get your crowd together for this 4-day 
cruise that combines the very height of 
ocean-going luxury the 
island paradise. Sail from New York July 


with a visit to 
1, the day after the convention closes, in 
the Monarch or Bermupna, the 24,000 ton 
wonder-ship . . . the liner that was built 
for pleasure . . . huge sports decks, quarter- 
million-dollar dance floor, two swimming 
pools ... a private bath for every room. 
Celebrate Independence Day on the bright 
Gulf Stream...returning to New York July 5. 


$60 up round-trip . . . with 
special rates to Rotary Clubs organizing 
parties of 15 or more, and free trip to the 


individual organizer. 


Write now for descriptive folder and make 


sure of early bookings. For suggestions 
and details of other pre- and post-con- 
vention trips, address any Cook’s— Wagons- 
Lits office . . . they know all about Rotary 


for 


associated with Rotary travel. 


COOK THOS. COOK & SON 


WAGONS-LITS INC. 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


International . . . have years been 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Handsome 


Binder 


For Your Magazine? 


® It is strong, durable, simple in con- 
struction, easy to operate. 

@ The price is $2.50 delivered in the 
United States and $3.00 delivered in 
other countries. 


© Order today by name—THE RO- 
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New England Inn’ 


| scenes of historical 
interest—an ever changing pano- 
rama of wooded hills and fertile 
valleys, with always a hospitable 
welcome at the journey’s end. 
Centuries of service to the public 
are behind the traditional comfort 
of “Real New England Inns’’—all 
at rates that will prove an agree- 
able surprise to you. 


AsuFieLp House, Ashfield, Mass. 
Dorset INN, Dorset, Vt. 
LONG Trait Lopce, Sherburne Pass, 

Rutland, Vt. 

THe Lorp Jerrery, Amherst, Mass. 
Mipptesury INN, Middlebury, Vt. 
Mount HoLiyoKke HOore., 

South Hadley, Mass. 
NICHEWAUG INN, Petersham, Mass. 
Norwicu INN, Norwich, Conn. 
Outpost INN, Ridgefield, Conn. 

Toy Town TAVERN, Winchendon, Mass. 
True Temper INN, Wallingford, Vt. 
WILLIAMS INN, Williamstown, Mass. 


Affiliated Inns 


BorsrorpD TAVERN, Farmington, Mich. 
DEARBORN INN, Dearborn, Mich. 
KinGsport INN, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Tue Nittany Lion, State College, Pa. 
THAYER—WEsT Point INN, 
West Point, N. Y. 
apt "REAL 
NEW ENGLAND INNS" 
Vill Gladly Send 


Illustrated Folder. 
Operated By 
L. G. TREADWAY SERVICE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue New York City 
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will find articles listed under Com- 
munity Service, Vocational Service, 
Club Service, and International Serv- 
ice headings. Rotarians may secure a 
copy, gratis, by writing to THe Ro- 
TARIAN, 211 West Wacker Drive, 
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If he speaks the language of the bank- 
he will mean that any. money is 
“sound” which is supposed. to be convert- 
ible into gold. It is “sound” if billions of 
it are hoarded in sugarbowls and deposit 
boxes. It is “sound” even if its purchasing 
power changes so rapidly as to ruin 
thousands of business enterprises and to 
confiscate millions of homes. He will 
mean that any attempt whatever to stop 
deflation by collective action is “artificial” 
and therefore dangerous. He will mean 
that all efforts to restore our lost pur- 
chasing power, which originate outside 
our now helpless, private banking  sys- 
tem, are “inflation,” and therefore not 
only dangerous but socialistic. 

When he says that we must not inter- 
fere with “natural law,” he means, in 
effect, that since God is responsible for 
all our trouble, to do anything about it 
would be sacrilegious. Deflation, he in- 
sists, is natural, salutary, and in any event 
inevitable. Counter-deflation is artificial, 
injurious, and in any event impossible. 
The only way out is “economy.” Economy 
means refusal to put into circulation our 
huge, unused monetary resources. It 
means, therefore, further deflation, more 
millions thrown out of work, more 
bankruptcies, more lost homes, more 
repudiation of debts. 

Teach a parrot to say 
do nothing artificial, 
money, practice economy, balance the 
budget, and abide by natural law,” and 
you have created another Wizard of 
Finance. The parrot’s testimony would be 
solemnly heard, even though nobody had 
any more idea than the parrot what he 


“avoid inflation, 
preserve sound 


meant by these terms. 

Before long, some enterprising news- 
paper will go on a nine day’s journalistic 
spree by asking Clara Bow, Huey Long, 
Howard Scott and other eminent author- 


THE RO] LRTAY 


ities on the subject to nam 
harmful words in the Eng); 
Just to start the controvers) 
nominate the words “economy” .. 
“inflation.” Others will be {ortho . 


There is no hope of rec 
this depression except throug 
ration of purchasing power i: 
of consumers. Already we ha 
three long years of proof that 
tion does not come about by natural |, 
Neither does it result from ; 
on the acts of each rugged idus 
Our only hope is collective action, | 
every proposal to act collectiy 
“inflation” and therefore dam 
A hundred witnesses testi 
must take no action toward ¢ 
sumers enough money to buy 
ucts of industry, for fear that we mig 
give them too much. No doctor eyer 
fused food to a patient who was s 
from malnutrition, solely for | 
the patient ate enough, he might eat | 
much. For three sad years, this c 
has been suffering from monetary ma 
nutrition. Still the Economic Doctors 
Despair tell us that it is all right to le 
the patient die, as long as the tood wh 
is locked up in the warehouses is “soun 
and the patient is not “artificially” 
What I propose is radical; it is far 


reaching, and it has some dangers 


might not work exactly as we hop 
will work. But it is immeasurably saier 
than letting things slide any longer. If! 


were a Communist, I should be heart 
in favor of relying, in this crisis, entire) 
on rugged individualism. I should tr 
all means to have nothing done towar 
restoring consumer purchasing pov 
through collective action. “They 
serve who only stand and 

they serve the cause of Communisin 


Essentials of Sound Banking 


| Continued from page 9} 


a factor. I see no particular reason why 
the bank should always be the sole lender 
and why the depositor should not be 
an acknowledged partner in the loan, a 
sharer in the profit and the risk. Ever- 
lastingly emphasizing the rule that the 
depositor owns the money is likely to 
modify a number of banking practices. 
The constructive banker of other days 
was not a big money-maker. It is remark- 
able to note that the great bankers of our 
own times did not make large fortunes at 
banking. They did not try. They per- 
formed great services but they did not 
collect big profits. They did not consider 


a bank a mechanism devised to enrich 
owners and managers, but rather the) 
held to the idea of making sure that the 
bank performed its legitimate servic | 
industry and business by safeguarding 
depositors’ funds and serving as a ch 
tral pool of working funds for souné 
borrowers. 

Six years ago I stated that the simples 
and most fundamental principle of bus 
ness—which is the largest extension 0 
service to all, at the lowest possible cos— 
had not penetrated the business of bank 
ing. This service was then becoming mor 
costly to the public. Money, which 's4 
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ege, a public asset, publicly 
been made a private conces- 
control of interests the most 
least social of any in the 
‘nd I said then: These two 

ce in industry and selfishness 


tne 
- 


cannot go much further to- 
- was based on the fundamen- 
that money is a transporta- 
in part, justified only as it 
~ to carry the work of the world. 

Fors [S of past weeks have brought 

| the conditions which were vis- 

irs ago and which have become 
visible during the years since 

\s this is written, events are 

so rapidly and the picture is 
o frequently that present de- 
greatly obscured by the time 
ations reach print. I have no 
future. The future will cer- 
. We shall be in it. Many of 
we now complain of will be 

y burned away. I look for a 

system which will serve with 

honor and be attended by such com- 
lic confidence as shall make us 
these present days were not a 

id dream. 

Banking is capable of being and will 
come a very useful business. When it is 
rvanized as it must be, banks will be 

Ope it the servants of industry as they ought to 
e. Business will control money instead 

r. If of money controlling business. Banking 

F will not be a risk, but a service. Banks 

will do much more for the people, and 

| they will be less costly—and they will 

B yield less in profits. That is a certainty. 

f,as seems likely, the whole bank- 

ng structure of the country is 

for an overhauling, 

we should be able 

devise a system 
vhich will work 
or the benefit of 
the public instead 
pot for its harm. 
fault of 
» Our present system 
Bis that it 


- 


=- ~~ 


The basic 


centers 
attention on money 


- = as a thing of value 
cing Wein its own right. 
1 CO Boney is useless 
soul Pexcept as it facili- 
' ptates the exchange of 

sas Beo0ds and services. We must 

oe Beeve banking that will use money 
on ot efor advancing industry rather than using 
cost industry to amass money. 

ee A bank such as I have described can 
we ‘gitimately and safely operate to further 
1 isa 


© sound development of this country by 












short-time loans to small industries and 
thus encourage the decentralization of 
industry. We know, from our own ex- 
perience, that manufacturing is coming 
eventually to small plants set down in 
rural or semi-rural communities where 
the people can have one foot on the soil 
and the other in industry. Only the heavy 
industries — such as steel making — will 
remain in large factories in the cities. 
Social considerations, such as President 
Roosevelt expressed in his inaugural ad- 
dress, will force the trend of other manu- 
facturing into the country. Helping small 
plants get started in good communities is 
a sound function of banking. And when 
this development makes progress, it will 
greatly help to reéstablish buying power 
throughout the nation. 

Even the big city bank should have 
time for the little fellow in industry. For 
there cannot be any banking unless there 
is industry; industry is the very basis of 
banking; and that is something no good 
banker will overlook. 

It all comes back to a few basic prin- 
ciples, which are so important that they 
cannot be overemphasized. Banks should 
have two objectives: stability and produc- 
tiveness. Their function is to help indus- 
try and commerce move their products 
and services through useful, economical 
channels. Their function is not primarily 
to earn large profits. Banking should be 
one of the auxiliary functions of industry 
and commerce. A bank should serve a 
business in much the same capacity as a 
paymaster and treasurer serves it. Bank- 
ing must not be used for speculation, for 
speculation impedes legitimate business 
and dissipates energies and values. 
These goals may be attained by 
setting up banks to handle two 
types of deposits: De- 
mand deposits, for 
safekeeping only, 
at a reasonable fee 
for the service; and 
time deposits, for 
loaning, to pay the 
depositor by a 
share of the profits 
or losses incurred. 

When and if we 
get the banks of 
the United States 
organized along 
these lines, we shall 
have a fundamentally 
sound banking system founded 
upon the rock of straight thinking 
and service to the public. 

And when banking is so founded, 
it will be far better for everybody in 
the country — including the bankers 
themselves. 
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coming to 
the 
convention? 


Plan a 


OW COST 
VACATION 


this easy way 
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A cool, healthy summer vacation. .. 
lower cost... more fun, more rest, 
and more interest for your entire 
family. Here is the way to get it. 
& Simply write for the new, richly 
illustrated New England booklet. 
It’s full of valuable vacation tips. 
Only by making use of this new, 
free service can you hope to plan 
the most glamorous and most in- 
expensive vacation you have ever 
had. Write Start at 
planning the best possible vacation 


now. once 


iGNVITIONI MIN OL IWOD 


to fit your budget. 








New ENGLAND COUNCIL 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 


Please send free vacation booklet K-2 
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Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 


Write for Catalogue “‘R’’ 


The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 
500 West Adams Street Chicago, III. 





30 value for ONLY 10c, 375 Seeds, 
1 pkt. each GIANT ASTERS, all 
colors and types; CANDYTUFT, deli- 


cate colors, for borders, edging and rock 
gardens; GIANT PETUNI gorgeous colors 
and markings, for beds, borders and porch boxes. 
SEND 10 (coin) f and pecking for all 
(ee BARGAIN BOOKLET of ROSES. 
PERENNIALS, FRUITS. 














A Treasure-House 
of Scenery Behind 
the Towering Alps 


Switzerland—fairyland of azure lakes, 
snowy peaks and quaint century-old 
villages. Every idee hour spent in 
this fascinating land remains a pre- 
cious memory throughout a lifetime. 
Visit it NOW. .. such an opportunity 
may never come again. Costs every- 
where are sweepingly reduced. Swiss 
thoughtfulness provides a unique rail- 
road ticket on which you travel as you 
please—change your route at will— 
with rates adjusted to suit all tastes. 


You will include in your trip the famous St. Gothard 
route with ZURICH and lovely LUCERNE, cradle 
of the Swiss Confederation and unique spot for ex- 
cursions by Boat and Rail. LUGANO-LOCARNO, 
floral paradise of the Swiss Italian lake district and 
on the Simplon line distinguished LAUSANNE- 
OUCHY, international center for education and 
travel ...the LOETSCHBERG line to the BERN- 
ESE OBERLAND, with the quaint old towns of 
BERNE, capital of Switzerland...and THUN- 
INTERLAKEN, for that spectacular trip...to the 
JUNGFRAUJOCH. 


Write for Packet R-2 to the Official Agency 
of the SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Make your SPEECH a HIT! 


Drive your points home 
with NEW Stories from 


STILL MORE 
TOASTS ioxes 


JOKES 
Arranged by Subjects 


Just out, big cloth-bound book, 505 pages. 
Up-to-date jokes, stories and wise-cracks on 
every subject. Price $1.80 postpaid from 
H. W. WILSON CO., 950-72 University Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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This Baseball Business 


[Continued from page 22] 


and squads of eight. When first they 
came, they knew almost nothing of the 
game. A Cub batter would knock a long 
foul into right field; the women’s sec- 
tion would arise en masse and emit ex- 
cited shrieks, while the men in the paid 
seats would look disgusted. But pres- 
ently the women began to learn what to 
get excited about. Eventually we had to 
change our method of free admissions 
and receive applications by mail only. 
That is how we do it now, and send 


| free tickets to the first 20,000 who apply. 


We had to do this, for on a couple of 
Fridays under the old method they tore 
out several gates and turnstiles! Now, 
when the demand is too large, we usu- 
ally schedule an overflow Ladies’ Day 
for early in the next week. 

How has it worked? Exactly like any 
other free sampling campaign on a meri- 
torious product. We give away exactly 
20,000 seats to women each Friday. But 
the percentage of women attending on 
the other six afternoons of the week has 
increased considerably. And the number 
of men accompanied by women has in- 
creased, particularly on Saturdays and 
Sundays. All told, it has been a most suc- 
cessful method of building the business. 

The personnel problem in building a 
baseball team is the big problem. It is 
theoretically possible to gather a good 
team simply by being so alert that you 
hire youngsters off the sandlots and the 
college diamonds, and thus accumulate 
a team of worldbeaters. Theoretically. 
Actually, it cost us $25,000 to $30,000 a 
year to dig up the promising youngsters. 
If a team wants a player from another 
team in organized baseball, then of course 
it pays a purchase price to obtain his 
services for the season. 

Most ball clubs in the major leagues 
handle their scouting about the way we 
do. We have a chief scout, Jack Doyle, 
and two assistants. All of these men are 
big-leaguers of days past, distinguished 
for their knack of recognizing talent. 
From the opening of the season until the 
close, they wander over the face of the 
baseball world. Every afternoon, barring 
rain, each scout watches a ball game. 
Occasionally—oh, very occasionally—he 
sends a wire or an airmail letter to the 
management urging that So-and-so of the 
Joplin team be purchased to plug that 
weak spot in the infield. Scouting must 
be performed with great discretion, else 
it is expensive and out of all proportion 
to its results. 

Most of the players who reach the big 
leagues come after thorough seasoning 


in the minors. But the rule 
ceptions. For example, consid vi 
Lyons, White Sox pitcher. He , 
last season of college baseball 
lor University in 1923. In ae 
graduation he joined the Sox. and ». 
good immediately. 

Perhaps the most astonishing ph, 
enoa of college players making g 
the majors is a University of Alahams 
saga. On the college team, Riggs Ste. 
phenson played second base, Joe Seyel 
third base, Luke Sewell caught. A litt 
over ten years ago they descended sii 
Cleveland, took over the three positi as 
they had played in college—and_ hel 
them. Luke Sewell now catches fy, 
Washington, Joe Sewell is third basemay 
of the world’s champion Yankees, apj 
Riggs Stephenson is a Cub outtielder an; 
the leading Cub hitter. 


Ba South seems to send an inordinate 
number of players to the big league 
Perhaps it is the climate which permit 
playing most of the year. Jack Hayes oi 
the White Sox is another University o: 
Alabama infielder. Ed Morgan, Ck 
land first baseman, played football ana 
baseball at Tulane for three years; in hi 
five years in the majors, he has never hit 
under 300. Hughie Critz, Giants second 
baseman who made his reputation with 
Cincinnati, is another quiet Southerner, 
He played at Mississippi A. & M. and 
has been ranking second baseman oi the 
National League. 

Billy Sullivan, a senior at Notre Danx 
has chosen to play professional 
of college baseball. He comes by 
honestly, for his father was Billy Sullivan, 
White Sox catcher in the early 1900s 
Young Billy Sullivan has been playing 
infield for the White Sox during the 
summers, and he was the leading hitter 
of the team in 1932, batting 315. Hes 
reported to be training to become 2 
catcher now that his baseball career 
about to open in earnest. If so, he maj 
have the opportunity to catch the pitt 
ing of young Ed Walsh, son of the fi 
Walsh who pitched to the senior Bil) 
Sullivan thirty years or so ago. You 
Ed Walsh likewise went to Notre Dam 
but he has been pitching for the So 
regularly since he left school. 

Sometimes baseball players keep mett 
ing and re-meeting in unusual ways. A 
good many years ago, an inter-city high 
school game was played between a tal 
from New York and a team from Ch 
cago at Wrigley Field. One of the Ch 


tead 
Instead 
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was a kid named Freddie 


vho went on to Loyola Uni- 
played with the Giants, and 
the Pirates. In that same 
from the New York high 
attained temporary fame by 
home run out of the park. 
slugger went on to Columbia 
then went to the Yankees. He 
name in the paper several 
quently — several times last 
ersonal annoyance. His name 
than Lou Gehrig. 


bd & BERG, Senators’ catcher, was 

tst id captain at Princeton. Then 
Columbia law school, and fin- 

the Sorbonne in Paris. Berg 
u languages, which doubtless 
an undisputed claim to being 
on linguist of big league base- 
Outside the baseball season he prac- 


iKS S 


vith a large firm in New York. 

he out-of-season occupations of many 
ayers are interesting. For instance, 
Roettger, Cincinnati outfielder 
former college player at the Uni- 

of Illinois, coaches the basketball 

of Illinois Wesleyan, which has 
titles in its league than any 

ther school. Eddie Farrell, reserve in- 
der of the Yankees, is generally known 

s Doc. He earned the title, for he is a 
dentist. Like many another young den- 
tist, Farrell is playing a few years of big 
league baseball. Just why dentists show 
p so frequently is a bit mysterious. The 
probable explanation is that dental equip- 
ment is costly and dental practice slow 
to build. So the young dentist who can 


play good baseball is inclined to get on 
a major league payroll for a few years, 
save as much as he can, and use the pro- 
ceeds to further his professional career. 
By no means do all the ball players 
come from college. One of Cleveland’s 
best hitters, Joe Vosmik, was playing on 
the sandlots at Cleveland when some- 
body connected with the team discovered 
him. Chalmer Cissell, Cleveland infielder, 
was in the United States cavalry in 1925, 
when the Des Moines team bought his 
army discharge for the conventional $80. 
Next year, 1926, Des Moines sold him 
to Portland, Oregon, for $13,000—which 
seemed an excellent profit. But in 1927 
Portland sold him to the White Sox for 
$75,000 in cash and players estimated as 
worth $48,000. Now he is with Cleve- 
land, where his record has been fine. 
This thing of buying ball players is 
risky business, not alone because the 
player may not do as well as expected, 
but also because he is subject to acci- 
dents and illness. The Cubs paid a fancy 
price a few years ago for Rabbit Maran- 
ville. In his first practice game in Cali- 
fornia in the Cub uniform he broke his 
leg, and was out for most of the season. 
Grimes, also of the Cubs, last year was 
threatened with appendicitis during prac 
tically the entire season. Consequently he 
could not pitch, but he did not have an 
operation because he could not possib!y 
have recovered from it in time to play 
ball. He was out most of the season, and 
finally had his appendix removed in the 
fall. Now he is working out at Catalina. 
The ball players are not the only em- 
ployees of a big league baseball club, al- 
though they constitute the largest section 


It takes a corps of well-trained girls to open, sort, and answer 


letters 








when orders for world series games start to come in. 
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highspot of a Lrip 
lo New Kuglaud 


We invite you, Rotarians, to come to 
Maine after the Boston convention. 
Make the Pine Tree State the highspot 
of your trip. It’s only two hours from 
Boston by the fastest train service in 
America. Motor roads are excellent, too. 
Maine is famed for her rugged seacoast, 
sandy beaches, mountains, lakes, “big 
woods”... You'll find fishing, golf— 
all outdoor sports at their best. 
Plan now—mail the coupon or call on 
your Club Secretary or any “Ask Mr. 
Foster” office for literature. 


MAINE 
. DEVELOPMENT 
_¥ COMMISSION 
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eeeeeeeeeeeee 
MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 


250 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 
Please send free copy of Official State Pam- 
phlet giving all information on Maine vacations. 














Shut your books 
and open your 
eyes 


You remember how Mr. Pickwick got 
into a mess about rescuing a schoolgirl 
and was locked up in a cupboard—well, 
that happened at Bury St. Edmunds, 


near Ipswich. Wouldn’t you like to 
see the quaint old town of Great 
Yarmouth where Peggotty’s boat was 
beached, and David Copperfield gath- 
ered shells with Little Em’ly ? From 
there step back three hundred years 
to Stratford and the house where 
Shakespeare was born. See the Bronte 
Country and famous York itself. A 
little further and you're in the Lake 
District with its memories of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Ruskin. Then over 
the Border to the land of glens and 
woods and waterfalls, where Burns 
wrote his songs and Scott his romances. 
A wonderful schedule! An unforget- 
table trip! Fast, luxurious trains take 
you everywhere. 


Ilustrated Pamphlets from T. R. Dester — Vice- 
President, Passenger Traffic, (Dept. A.26) LMS 
Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
H. |. Ketcham, (Dept. A.26) General Agent 
Le» N E Railway, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, or from your own ticket agent. 
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of the payroll in dollars. The players are 
paid their salaries only during the regu- 
lar season. There are a good many year- 
round employees, and with the coming 
of spring the payroll for non-playing em- 
ployees soars. The Cubs—I think they 
are probably typical—keep an office or- 
ganization of five for twelve months a 
year. At the ball park we have a grounds- 
keeper and three assistants during the en- 
tire year, with lots of help during the 
regular season. 

There is one full-time year-round ticket 
man, who supervises the several seasonal 
ticket sellers used from April to October. 
Also, people buy tickets in every month. 
There is a sprinkling of season ticket 
sales all through the winter. As early as 
January we get orders, some for every 
home game, some for every Saturday, 
Sunday, and holiday. One woman for 
several years purchased eight box seats 
for every home game—an order of about 
$1,200. Others buy in varying amounts. 
All this requires off-season service, for a 
$1,200-customer deserves service in a 
business which usually makes its sales 
in $2 units. 

There are plenty of year-round em- 
ployees: the traveling secretary, the man- 
ager, the chief scout, and so on. Just to 
give a few figures as a guide to what this 
business amounts to, ushers and ticket 
men and gatemen cost about $45,000 a 
year. Grounds and maintenance $50,000. 
To paint the entire set of stands costs 
about $30,000. Even at wholesale, base- 
balls cost more than the annual upkeep 


| of an average prosperous family. Ticket 


printing runs into thousands of dollars 
every year. 

In February, the season’s expenses 
start in a big way with the spring train- 
ing trip to a warm climate. A recent 
magazine article estimates spring train- 
ing expense of major league ball clubs 
at from $50,000 to $75,000, with the 
larger figure for the better financed 
teams. I have never compared figures 
with the owners of these other teams, 
but the estimate is probably not far off 
the actual. These expenses are in part 
made up by gate receipts from practice 
games played on the trip. But except for 
the Yankees, who could pull a capacity 
crowd in the middle of the Mojave desert 
because of Ruth and Gehrig, these gate 
receipts are an unimportant fraction of 
the expense. 

Income is almost solely from gate re- 
ceipts: fifty cents for bleachers, $1 for 
grandstands, $1.50 for box seats. The 
home team first takes out the league’s 
share, then gives the visiting team its cut. 
This cut is figured at a flat percentage of 
all admissions—but the admissions for 
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this purpose are figured at the ble 
rate of fifty cents. Actually, in On: cs 
perous times when folks 

seats freely, the average seat sale - 
somewhat over $1. Today it has pa aa 
to the neighborhood of $1, and y, 
knows what it will be during , 33, 


} 


Attendance varies with several facro, 
Some cities, Chicago notable sa 
them, are good baseball towns and ' ' 
fore turn out good crowds unde; . 
unfavorable circumstances, The ¢, 
nant factor is probably the quality oj , 
home team. The fans turn out reg ular 


to see a good home team, even when y 
is playing a tail-ender. But they turn oy: 
better to see a pennant contender, and 
some teams just naturally have the pe 
sonality that brings the crowds. The ( 
ants have always been good pullers 
Chicago, partly because of the tradition, 
rivalry and partly because they have 
scrappy personality. 

A significant series, when first or se. 
ond place is at stake, is sure to bring 
capacity crowds. If the race is alread) 
won, attendance suffers. But even suc! 
an event as a late-season game which, 
won, will mathematically clinch the » 
nant is sure-fire. Away from home, a g 
team usually plays to better crowds 
and therefore gets a larger cut—than 
mediocre club. And playing on ¢ 
grounds of a good team in a good bul 
town with a large park sometimes yields 
several times the gate receipts for 
visiting team than playing next da) 
a small lot against a tail-end team wit 
a poor foilowing. 


Te overhead expense of operating a 
baseball team is pretty much fixed )) 
the beginning of the season. It costs s 
much to travel a team and for the neces 
sary auxiliaries. Salaries are fixed. Plant 
expense is rather rigid. Because ot the 
pre-season expense, a team does not gt! 
out of “the red” before mid-season. ul 
as a business, it has this characteriste 
in common with a comparatively tev 
other lines, that above the break 
line the expense increases very slowly 1" 
proportion to the income. Similarly, alas 
below the break-even line the expens 
shrinks with equal reluctance. So :t § 
possible either to make or to lose a grt! 
deal of money according as the attenda! 
varies a comparatively small fraction. 
I hope that this article does not mak 
the national game sound crassly mate! 
alistic. It is not. My father bought ™ 
Cubs in the determination to make them 
a winning team primarily, and only 
ondarily in the conviction that a winn'ts 
team would prove profitable. He acco” 
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AX APRIL, 
- both his primary and his sec- 


ondary | 
‘tment that the Cubs did not win a 


om a : 

rid’s Series for him. To bring about 
yy oniG . 
, winnil + team he invested really large 
, winning 


sums in 2 
\ion-dollar corporation, and during 
Nn 


oom times its stock was selling at a 
ice which made the corporation worth 


, players and plant. The club is a 


about $5,000,000. 

| wish I had the time and the spe- 
alized knowledge required for running 
, baseball club, Obviously it is a lot of 


Quebec —Where Old 


Continued from page 30] 


2 ( S roofs, you soon come upon a large man- 
sion standing close to the sidewalk. On 
ach side are curved alleys with fat-bel- 
ied guns, as in a fortress; they lead up- 
yards to the citadel. The house hides 
ancient secrets behind its placid front of 
brin lark-green stones, and its vaulted cel- 
ars. There the famous Intendant’s mis- 
tress was supposed to have lived in 
dleness and splendor. Nero was playing 


- fiddle while Rome was afire! 


Ax )THER mansion bears the name 
of Chateau Bigot, whether right or wrong. 
It is haunted! If you go out of town to 
the Beaupré Coast about eight miles 
away, you may behold what is left of it 
and hear the folk tell queer tales. 

It is no longer a chateau, in the clear- 
ing above a maple grove—only a pile of 
stones, a jagged wall, with bushes or 
chokecherries growing at the top, like a 
tuft of hair on a skull. It looks like a 
human skull, but a skull with an evil 
spirit inside. The people say that it was 
never inhabited since the days of the In- 
tendant. But I doubt it. It has seen good 
tumes, the tale goes, balls and banquets 
| with grand ladies in crinolines, and no- 
. But RP blemen with golden swords. 
“Sometimes we still hear the humming 
ol menuets in the Autumn nights,” I 

was told, “gay laughter in the thickets, 
jly in RW and the murmur of revelry. . . .” 

Huron Indian girls, or their spirits, 
may still be seen there in the twilight, 
it's He princesses of the blood lurking about the 

(bush, with smooth cheeks and long braids 
g black jet on their backs. For the In- 
a dians lived on the hill, and Bigot was 
) ‘puted to have lured them to wild or- 

gies. There is still an interesting Indian 

feserve in the neighborhood, that of 
| Lorette, at the waterfalls of a river. That 
; reserve is the home of legends, handi- 
sing Je ctalts, and a mixed people that cherishes 
the past and treasures many relics of 
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tun. Untortunately, it is a full-time job 


yetent baseball executive—and 


mr 


my 
I have other affairs aplenty on my hands. 


for a co 
As I have explained to well-meaning 
friends who have asked me why I don’t 
really take a more active part in running 
the Cubs, there is also really a good deal 
of satisfaction in running a gum busi- 
ness. And since the funds that made the 
ball team possible came from the gum 
business, I fear I shall continue at my 
office desk while others go to Catalina 
with the team each spring. 


France Lingers 


the monarchy and the Jesuit Fathers in 
its old mission church. 

Speaking the 
wheat market brings us back to another 


of Bigot’s cornering 
vista in front of Quebec—the Ile d’Or- 
léans, a most picturesque island and the 
best wheat growing district, at the very 
core of French Canada. It is well worth 
a visit from summer vacationers. There 
you can find what may not be so obvious 
elsewhere: the secret of Quebec’s serene 
soul and its vitality in the face of a 
changing world that seems ready to sub- 
merge it. 

It can be reached by a ferry. A “king’s 
highway”—now a good motor road— 
completely girdles it, forty-two miles 
around. It was real delight for me to 
follow its capricious course, on a sunny 
June morning, some years ago. My ma- 
from there, but 


ternal ancestors 


none of their progeny had gone back for 


came 


nearly two hundred years. The island 
seldom was visited in those days; some- 
how it seemed inaccessible. But no longer. 

As we proceeded eastward on the 
south shore, the eye swept over wide ex- 
panses; the Saint Lawrence there is ma- 
jestic. The parishes on the south shore 
can be with their 
church spires glittering the 
Around the other side, to the north, the 
splendid Laurentians with their rolling 
tops, Montmorency Falls and its white 
sheet of foaming waters, and Cap-Tour- 
mente towards the sea, over two thousand 
feet high, and hairy with its frieze of 
dark green timber. 

Recently I have sent distinguished vis- 
itors with specially prepared itineraries | 
to the island, among them the governor | 
general of Canada and Lord Irwin, 
former governor of India, and I believe 
they were sincere when they wrote that 
they had spent there one of the happiest 
days of their life. There was a charm in 
the rural existence of those unspoilt | 
islanders, beauty in their churches, and | 


seen, miles away, 


in sun. 





You should see 


Nova Scotia 


OVERNIGHT FROM BOSTON 


Reduced Fares 





AFTER THE CONVENTION NEXT JUNE 


Come to 


NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 
and THE LAND of EVANGELINE 


and enjoy thrilling outdoor sports, romantic 
historic sites and the loveliest shore scenery 
on the Atlantic Coast of America. Improved 
highways. Excellent accommodations at the 
most moderate rates. 

Write for Illustrated Particulars 
BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 


‘HOTEL 


SHERMAN 12 s00%s 
1700 BATHS 
HOME OF CHICAGO 
ROTARY CLUB FOR 
15 YEARS 










Rotarians from many 
climes always make the 
Hotel Sherman their 
home when in Chicago. 


World Renowned Restaurants 









Chicago Rotary Club 

uncheons every Tues- 
day at 12:15 A real 
Rotary welcome 


The Home of the 
World Famous 
College Inn 








ENTERTAINERS 
SPEAKERS, ETC., AT REASONABLE RATES 
AXEL CHRISTENSEN AGENCY 
717 Kimball Bldg., 25 E. Jackson Blvyd., Chicago 
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D FOR 100 FREE SAMPLE PATTERNS 

















COMPLETE 


the Convention 
with a trip to 


New 


Brunswick 
IN CANADA 


The convention will not be 
complete without this de- 
lightful bit of domestic globe- 
trotting. Go by rail, boat or 
motor to nearby New Brunswick 
where old-world customs pre- 
vail and your dollar is at pre- 
mium. Magnificent scenery: 
unrivalled seascapes; mighty, 
unspoiled forests. Exceptional 
accommodation; and the finest 
trout and salmon fishing on the 
continent, Make a special trip 
or have your railway agent 
route you home via this won- 
derful Canadian province ...a 
day’s trip over velvet motor 
roads or overnight by deluxe 
trains or Juxurious steamers. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
TOURIST BUREAU 


R 33 Parliament Buildings 
Fredericton, New Brunswick 
Canada 








rustic refinement and comfort in their 
stone houses. And at St. Pierre, Mme. 
Jean Goulet’s crepes suzettes with golden 
maple syrup were so delicious, her din- 
ner so perfect. 

When you travel eastward along the 
south shore, you pass some old stone 
houses with bellcast gables on the heights. 
The doors and shutters are painted blue 
and red, and they sing a clear note of 
joy out to the sunlight. You feel com- 
pelled to stop, for such habitations do 
not belong to the world of today; they 
beckon you to come in and learn. 

There is much to observe here and you 
are welcome to it. The large family 
within will greet you with curiosity and 
interest. This again happened to me last 
summer, as it happens there always and 
to any visitor. It was an early Sunday 
afternoon. A fiddler was playing jigs and 
reels in the old style. A folk singer in 
his turn intoned rollicking tunes and 
marked time with his feet. The hostess, 
anxious to have her turn, brought us to 
her spacious garret, which was a real 
workshop, if not a museum of handi- 
crafts. Spinning wheels, looms, and other 
devices stood around the walls, ready for 
service. I noticed a pointed distaff with 
flaxen thread and remembered the prin- 
cess who once pricked her hand on one, 
in the fairy tale, and fell into an en- 
chanted sleep for a hundred years. 

Well, the hundred years of sleep were 
still on this house, and long may it last! 
For the inmates somehow live apart from 
the modern world. They grow or fatten 
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their own food on their { 
their own homespuns, and 
sure away. They are content 
pinch, they can be self-suf 
are rooted deep in the so 
learned all its secrets. They 
storm or winter in their 
house, for it has stood ther 
turies. They have not heard 
world depression. They n 


Baar does not mean tl 


live in the Garden of Eden. Fa: 
Sut they have daunted natur 
it serve. They are good we 


are sound Epicureans when 
chance. And they have knov 
in ten generations of colonist 
Listen to this tale of old H 
north side of the island. H 
were Acadian refugees her 
Royal, at the time of /e G 
ment, as he calls it, the Great | 

“When you have lived all 
a house like this,” he said, “y« 
it as an old friend. It is aliy 
not part. . . . Here my 
died, the good woman, in 
In this other corner, it was | 
and there, my father... .” H 
tear with the back of his ha 
ways did, when going round 
with the same story. 


“In this corner I was born,” 


on, “and I never regretted 
always been lucky enough, th 
working. . . . Look at thos 
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This old house at St. Joachim, in lower Quebec 
to the time when French and English struggled for ( 


Photo: Canadian Pacific 
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‘ere! They have grown old even 
lid: yet I planted them with my 
when a young man. There were 
before them. There always has 
, orchard arcund the house here. 
“The field there was a wheat held, 
low the brick cottage. So it was when 
de English conquered Canada from the 
French long ago. The old folk remem- 
bered it, because they often said: 
“When our people came back from the 
th of the river, in the autumn, 
fer the Fall of Quebec, their wheat 
harvest was spoilt. The grain had fallen 
to the ground, all over the field. They 
thered whatever they could with pig- 


a wings; otherwise they would have 


COll 


rs 
if 


nuis Net 


that winter... And it was all 


starved, 
fault of Bigot!” 

They must blame someone for their 
past misfortunes, so Bigot is the scape- 
soat for everything. He had profitable 
dealings in wheat, and the island long 
was the best wheat growing district in 
New France. So he made no friends here. 

We must move on to Saint Jean, far- 
ther along the south shore. Here is an 
old seigniorial manor. But the seigneur 
is dead and his estate has long been par- 
elled out. The fine old stone pile near 
the road recently has been restored by a 
listant descendant. I often visited it be- 
fore it was reoccupied, and it seemed 
haunted by fairies and goblins. The fur- 
niture was still there, even to some ex- 
quisite Rouen and Delft faiences. There 
was a spooky well in the cellar. ... 

Browsing round its deserted rooms I 
found musty notarial deeds in a chest of 
drawers and insensibly I was reminded 
of the seigneurs of old who in turn owned 
this island. Once a nobleman, into whose 
right the island was to pass, landed there 
with the governor, and took possession 
of it according to feudal usage; broke a 
few branches, pulled out shrubs, flour- 
ished an empty pistol at a grouse or a 
rabbit, and walked round like a lord, 
with picked escorts on his feudal do- 
mains. He brought settlers from Nor- 
mandy and the Loire. As early as 1660, 
the island was settled nearly as it is now, 
to the very names on the same farms. 

The houses, the presbyteries, and the 
churches in this part of the country ooze 
a fragrance of centuries. There is a smell 
ot old wall-paper, tapestries, plaster, or 
lime that gets at you from the first mo- 
ment. It makes you feel that many peo- 
ple before us have come and gone, some 
of them in queer garments, different from 
ours, with a still queerer mind—people 
who knew nothing of steam or electricity, 
who counted money in Jivres, and be- 
lieved the king of France the eldest son 
ot the church in Christendom. 
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STATLER PIONEERING 


now taboos the Restaurant Check Room Tip! 





HOTEL 


Ten-cents-a- 
You 
check your headpiece, then you buy it 
back... but NEVER AGAIN at the 


entrance to a public restaurant in a Statler 


Dimes! 


* Dimes! 


meal toll charge on your hat and coat. 


Dimes 


] 


Hotel! 

We’ve banned these gratuity-takers... 
tabooed, once and for all, the tributes they 
exact from our diners. 

We’ve placed attendants at the check 
rooms of all out public restaurants who 
cannot...and who are instructed not to... 
accept tips. They’re paid dy us to take care 
of your things while you eat our good 
Statler food. 


You 


traditional 


Thus we pioneer another reform. 
will remember some of the 
practices these hotels have « hanged. 

There was the tip-hungry wash room at- 
tendant who thrust his services upon you. 
Such unrequested tip-seeking service was 
banned years ago by our houses. 

Then there were the extra charges for 
newspapers and cigars and cigarettes sold 
in hotel lobbies. Long ago we changed this. 
Everything at our news stands and cigar 
stands is yours at street store prices. 

You will remember, too, other notable 
comfort 


that the 


contributions to economy and 


pioneered by these hotels... 
Statlers were the first to provide a private 
bath with every room, circulating ice water, 
a free morning newspaper under the door, 
free radio reception, and a dozen other 
conveniences. 

In this last innovation... banishing the 
irritating restaurant check room tip... 
you have present-day proof that our spirit 


of service and leadership marches on. 





OTELS STATLER 


Bestew + Buffalo . Cubed. Detrcit + StLouis 


PENNSYLVANIA IS THE STATLER 


IN NEW YORK 











A- 


@ Composition, hand or machine, 
of the quality that the name 
implies. 

@ Prompt service, good typog- 
raphy, 1933 prices. 


@ A-| COMPOSITION CO. 
532 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone: Wabash 2869 
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Foreign Nation Flags in 
Sets Our Specialty 


Set 68 Flags, 
4x6 inches, $10.26 


Members and PAST PRESIDENTS 
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Gold Battons . 
U.S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 


Prices. Badges and Banners 
Send for Catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO 


9 NORTH FRANKLIN ST. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 











/ Bryant¢S Stratton | 
COLLEGE 


\ long established co GLUE school of practical, 
tensive Business training; college grade and plan. 


Lusiness Administration, Accounting, Executive Sec- 
retarial, Stenotypy, French, Spanish, etc. Day and 
kve, Classes Cat a on request, Placing Service. 


isit, rite, or phone Ran. 1575 
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The Rotary Club M 
IN MONTREAL on m Rotary ¢ 12: Meet 


Te oe 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. 0. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


here Tuesdays 12:15 
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RAISE CAPITAL BY MAIL 
Direct from Selected Investors 
We originate direct financing plans, design and 
write the sales literature, select mailing lists, supply de- 
tailed instructions; simple, speedy, effective. Submit de- 
tailed outline of your project, nature and amount of 
oe proposed and receive, without cost or obliga- 
m, our two interesting books on modern financing 
n ‘thods with complete plan outline prepared especially 


for you. 
Gardner Service, 219-R Balcony Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Short Chats on Contributors 


Henry FORD, Essentials of Sound Bank- 
ing, as the world knows, manufactures 
automobiles at Detroit, Michigan. He 
. . Arthur Van Vlissingen, Jr., 
Tue Rorarian, is a 


whole 
is seventy 
years old. 
who interviewed him for 
magazine writer, who makes his home at Lake 


Bluff, Illinois. 


. * 

Sir Philip Gibbs, The Gold, was 
infected with the literary life. At 
the age of twenty-one he became one of the edi- 
then has had 


Price of 
bug early in 


tors for Cassell and Co., and since 
a distinguished record as a novelist and journal- 
st. During the war his dispatches were widely 
read in the English-speaking world. His one son, 
who bears a striking resem- 
“broken into print.” 


* o * 


Anthony Gibbs, 


blance, has already 


Frank Goodale, Reminiscences of an “Early 
Bird,” is no longer an aeronaut (but admits he 
sull has “hankerings 
But let the reader judge! He now operates a mo- 
tion picture theater in White Plains, New York, 
a member of the 


*), and says he is no writer. 


where, unti! recently, he was 
Rotary club. Probably his most prized possession 
is dirigible balloon pilot license No. 6, issued by 
Aernautical International. 


- * * 


the Federation 


Foster, /s Inflation the 
was for ten years president of 
A fair portfon 


William Trufant 
Way Out? Yes, 
Reed College, at Portland, Oregon. 
of American ex-collegians will remember well his 
much-reprinted “Principles of Argumentation.”’ 
He now lives in Newton, i 
director of the Pollak Foundation for Economic 
Research. 

His opponent, H. Parker Willis, Js Inflation 
the Way Out? No, 
the New York Journal of Commerce, 
served on numerous federal and banking com- 
missions. At one time he was chairman of the 
banking commission of the Irish Free State, and 
later special advisor to the Rumanian govern- 
ment. Since 1917 he has been professor of bank- 
ing at Columbia University. 

* ” - 

P. K. Wrigley, This Baseball Business, is 
still in his thirties and has succeeded his father 
as head of the Wrigley gum business and owner 


Massachusetts, and 


for many years was editor of 
and has 





Colonel Frank Knox, publisher 


of the “Chicago Daily News.” 


Farnsworth Crowder, 
Open Sesame! lives on an acre “ra n Cali- 


of the Chicago Cubs. . . . 
fornia, raising fruit, vegetables, flow 
He taught 
He has written for the Azi lonthly 
World’s Work, Survey Gi 

* * «# 


son. school in Colorad 
fornia. 


Forum, 


Rufus Dawes, One Hundred \ ifter, a 
Chicago banker, brother of former 
Charles (Bulldog-pipe) Dawes, is nt of 
the Century of Progress Exposition 

* * * 

Clinton P. Anderson, New S Old 

Theme, needs no introduction . 
” * 7 


Marius Barbeau, Quebec—W here Old France 


Lingers, is an ethnologist of the National Museum 
of Canada. ... Col. Frank Knox, Norhing Can 
Hold Back the Dawn, is a native Joston. 
After getting an A.B. at Alma (Michigan) Col- 


lege, he went into newspaper work, and is now 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News. He isa 
director of the Chicago Rotary Club 


For Further Readings 


“ESSENTIALS OF SOUND BANKING” 


tional Service), An interview with Henry Ford. 

““Our Banks’’—Edward Angly, New Outlook, Feb., 

‘*Safe Banks’’—Business Week, Feb. 15, 1933. 

*“*What Are Banks For’’—New Republic, Feb. 1, 1933. 

““Confidence, Credit, and Cash’’—J. M. Daiger, Har- 
pers, Feb., 1933. 

“The Bank Holiday Fever’’—Literary Digest, 
li, 1933. 

“‘The Service of Banking’’—Francis H. Sisson, Brad- 
street’s Business Year Review, Jan. 28, 1933. 

‘“‘How Banks Buy Bonds’’—Bernard Ostrolenk, Har- 
per and Brothers, N. Y., $3.00. 

“The Banking Situation in the United States’’— 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 
$3.00. 

‘‘Banking Systems of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and the United States’’—Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Macmillan, New York, $1.40. 

These articles from THe Rorartan: ‘‘Canada’s Banks 
Stand Up’’—Robert J. C. Stead, Dec., 1932; ‘“‘What 
Price Bank Stability?”—Charles F. Zimmerman, Jan., 
1933. 
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“IS INFLATION THE WAY OUT?” (Vocational 
Service), by William Trufant Foster and H. Parker 
Willis. 

“Would Currency Inflation Help?’’—New Republic, 
Jan. 25, 1933. 


“The New Capitalism’’—Collier’s Ma March 
11, 1933. 

“Bankruptcy or Inflation’’—Current Histor March, 
1933. 

“Which Way Out?’’—George Soule, Sc March, 
1933. 

“Inflationary Forces Now at Work’”’ ary Die 


gest, Jan. 21, 1933. 

**How Would Inflation Be Accomplished ? 
Digest, Feb. 6, 1933. 

“‘What’s Ahead in Washington’’—M. } ger, Ne 
tion’s Business, March, 1933. 

‘*Things Talked About in Wall Stre« Nation's 
Business, March, 1933. 

“Would Ite Help Us to Go Off Gold?’—New 
Republic, March 1, 1933. 

“The Theory of Inflation’’—Joseph St Lawrenct 
Bradstreet’s Weekly Review, March 4, 
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“Inflation—Its Meaning and Past’’ — | Stags 
Lawrence, Bradstreet’s Weekly Review, f« , 1933. 
‘Diagnosing Inflation’’—The Common March 8 
Week), 


“OPEN SESAME!”’ (Boys’ Work and 
by Farnsworth Crowder. 

“What a Young Man Should Kaow’’—Robert Ly 
tell, Harpers, March, 1933. 

*‘Nimrods and Stuffed Animals’’—Faroswo: 
der, Atlantic Monthly, Sept., 1932. 
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CONOMIZE 


HROUGHOUT our 
lives we have been advised to econ- 
omize — not necessarily to spend 

nothing, but to spend wisely. So 
most of us have learned the lesson 
of economy in money matters. 7 
Economy is equally important in 
the use of time. Part of our waking 
Mhours belongs to others —to em- 
ployers, to family, to friends — but 
a part belongs rightly to ourselves, 
to be respected, guarded, and in- 
vested as deliberately and wisely as 
dollars. Benjamin Franklin said 
that an investment in education 
pays the best dividends. It is a safe 
investment because it can not be lost 
in speculation. It is not subject to 
market changes. It is ours to enjoy 
for the rest of our lives. A trained 
and skillful mind is the best known 
protection during business depres- 
sion; and training prepares us also 
to reap the benefits during business 
recovery. In proportion to its costs 
education yields the best dividends 
in money and in those satisfactions 
and enjoyments known as cultural 
advantages. ¥ The facilities of 
Columbia University are offered 
you to help you invest your own 
time wisely and profitably. Here is 
a partial list of subjects available 


for study at home. 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home 


Study Courses 


in the Folloning Subjects: 


Accounting 
Agriculture 

American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 

Business Administration 
Susiness English 
Business Law 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Financ« 
Drafting 

Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 

Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 

High School Courses 
History 

Interior Decoration 


Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Latin 

Library Service 
Literature 

Machine Design 
Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Music—Harmony 
Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Playwriting 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Health 

Public Speaking 

Real Estate 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 
Selling 

Short Story Writing 

S« clology 

Spanish 

Stenography 
Typewriting 

World Literature, etc. 











IN TIME 


N THIS Ci 
are in the midst of 
cational movement. He 
courses are being taken 
1’ million people whic! 
twice the total number ot 
in our universities, colleg 
fessional schools. Univ 
study courses are especia 
tant in this movement b 
offer careful guidance unde 
perienced educators. 7 ¢ 
courses have been prepat 
the special requirements 
at home. They are suffici 
tic to be adapted to th 
individual needs. Everyon 
rolls is personally taught by 
ber of the University tea 
y In writing, menti 
which interest you, even if 
not listed, as additions ar 
from time to time. ¢ A 
showing a complete lis 
study courses will be 
request. In addition to t 
University courses this 


cludes courses that cov 


high school and colleg« 


training. 
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Cotumsia University, Home Study. Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home 


Name Ce 


E Street and Number 


City and County____ 


Study Courses. I am 


Occupation 


State 


interested 
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“Repeating the Fallacy” 
To the Editors: 


I am always interested, for some reason or 





other, in articles by Henry Ford and have just 
| been reading his “Essentials of Sound Banking” 
in the April number of your magazine. I don’t 
| suppose he should be blamed for repeating the 
fallacy which has been thrown up to us so often 
| in the last four years by others better informed 
than he, that “The spectacle which the country 





witnessed previous to 1929, with hundreds of 
millions for speculation and not a dollar for pro- 
duction, completely illustrates what I mean... . 
Money sucked out of the community that earned 
it and sent to New York for stock trading 
purposes is quite the same as if our people’s 
deposits had been sent to Monte Carlo.” 
Nothing could be further from the truth—the 
| tremendous expansion of broker’s loans in 1928 


and 1929 was simply one phase of the credit 
inflation of that period. There was an ample 
| supply of credit for manufacturers and merchants 
—and for consumers, too, as the ballooning of 
instalment sales during that period well indi- 
cates—and that is the cause of a part of our 
Photo: Warren Boyer | trouble today—the overbuilding and overequip- 


The fourteenth hole of the Kebo Val- | ™«™ of industry. 


‘ . If any one connected with your magazine is 
ley Golf Course, Bar Harbor, Maine ) g 





interested in a full discussion of the subject, he 
should read “The Economic Significance of 
Brokers’ Loans” by Wilfred J. Eiteman which 
appeared in the Journal of Political Economy, 
Volume XL, No. 5, October, 1932. To quote the 


Don't Forget 
Your Golf Clubs! 


® You can golf almost any place in 


closing sentence from this article, ““The total of 
brokers’ loans represents not the amount of credit 
used by speculators at the expense of legitimate 
business, as is so often contended, but rather the 
amount being put to illegitimate uses by business 
New England. Mountain and sea- | at the expense of speculators.” 

, H. W. Gerz 
Manager: Moline Forging & Mfg. Co. 


you'll want to try the sporty courses | Moline, Ill. 


shore courses both abound. And 


of Quebec, New Brunswick, and 
- . am. .-s « o “ , M. ” 
Nova Scotia. This is just a reminder “Beyond Comprehension 
; aah To the Editors: 
so you'll not forget your favorite shagennerte: ; 
; ' : How any person with any knowledge of the 
clubs when you start for the Rotary history of America of that period could possibly 


Convention at Boston, June 26-30. ceed such a wane is wepand CORRE, 
The Old South Meeting House is nowhere 


near the Charles River, and I doubt if any one 
could even see a light from it at the ‘North 
End” of Boston where Paul Revere lived and 


Send for Free Literature 


Tue Rotarian offers free literature which will : ‘ 
started on his memorable ride. 


tell you how to arrange your trip so as to make 


; ~ ota smited ‘bilit I. T. Priest 
the mos 1¢ unlimited vacation possibDiuties . + 
rgadirsaeets , i a. Jamestown, N. Y. 
in New England and Eastern Canada. Simply 


clip and mail the coupon below. ame 
To the Editors: 


The other night just before supper, I picked 
MY up the latest copy of THe Rotarian which had 
just come that day. As I turned the pages my cye 
was struck as I read the notes under some of 
the illustrations. Turning to my eleven-year-old 
daughter I said, ““Whatis wrong in this picture?” 
After a moment's inspection of the picture and 
the note, she came back, “It was the Old North 
Church where the lanterns were hung.” 


Vacation Bureau 
The Rotarian Magazine 
211 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me material describing 


post-convention vacation possibilities. 


Hariow H. Hovey 
Name............------20-0-s-0ee-vnereneeeneonnneneneeeesees Treasurer, Wakefield Savings Bank, and 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Fe Oe CE 


THE 


Readers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articl. 
forth new viewpoints on Rotary problems. They should be as bri. 


To the Editors: 
It is quite probable that at 
Boston Rotarians would have 
now to inform you that you had 
on the Old South Church as b 
where the “Paul Revere” !antern 
Your picture in March Ror, 
but lantern story belongs to N ( 
another location. 
FREDERICK [) 
Classificati 


Springfield, Mass. 


To the Editors: 

My understanding has always 
from the “Old North Church 
were flashed to Paul Revere. But 
gested to a Rotary friend of 
RorariaN might be wrong he assu 


























Old North Church, Boston— One 
if by land and two if by « 


offered to bet, that whatever TH! 
would undoubtedly be correct. 
Shall I pay him? 
Rupotpu J. | 
Manager: Ericsson 7 
Kokomo, Ind. 


Note—To all those readers who c 
tion to the use of the picture of the 


Meeting-House,” instead of the Ola 


Church, in the March Number, appre 
Reader Ericsson’s Rotary friend, who | 
condolences; to those of the Editortal 


sponsible for the mistake, censure —T he bon 
[ Additional Letters on page 39! 











